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Can you capture 


the imagination of MEN? 


Writers who have lived adventurously . . 
observed the drama of men and situation with keen 
eye ... known excitement and action .. . and can 
tell their tales with attention-gripping interest to a 
large and growing man audience , . . will find a warm 
welcome in TRuE, the man’s magazine . . . which 
currently numbers among its contributors the 
country’s top flight name authors, and the most 
skilled potential winners of writing spurs... 

TRUE is seeking the finest, fact-documented 
stories and features . . . from writers who have 
caught tiger sharks in tropical waters . . . or shot the 
bold Bengal cat on safari. . . roughnecked with 
Alaskan sourdoughs . . . explored the steaming 
swamps of Africa... sailed merchant ships through 
waters dangerous with submarines . . . been a coffee 
planter, paratrooper, Canadian woodsman, ranche-, 
trawlerman, prospector, archaeologist, China hand, 
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or followed the call of adventure in foreign field: 
or at home... or known unusual, unique, o! 
humorous happenings of baseball players, turf kings 
prizefighters, sharpers, grid stars, game shooters 
sportsmen, pilots... 

If you can deliver in words excitement and color 
comedy and drama that action-loving men a) 
in their favorite magazine . . . let the editor of TRU 
see your manuscript first! Accepted stories are we 
illustrated by world-famous artists, you augmer, 
reputation quicker, build name faster . . . reach : 
distinctive audience of more than 500,000 men. . 
and remuneration is based on the story’s value, nd 
by the word. 

To learn TRUE’s requirements, study the Ma| 
issue, now on newsstands . . . tops in readabilit) 


distinction, entertainment for men . . . a magazi! 
you'll be hearing more about! 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


, By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


Louis Bromfield’s latest book, 
just out, “Pleasant Valley,” 1s 
the story of an unusual experi- 
ence in restoring a run-down 
farming area in Ohio. Bromfield 
does not class, however, as one 
of those men who reach wealth 
and then turn to farming as a 
hobby. He has the wealth, from 
books and other writing (begin- 
ning with Green Bay Tree’’ 
of about twenty years ago), but 
his interest in farming goes back to his boyhood at 


John T. Bartlett 


Mansfield, Ohio. He actually attended the Cornell 
University College of Agriculture for a year, and 
one of his earlier books, published in 1933, ‘The 
Farm,’ was the semi-fictional account of a piece of 
land owned by the author's family since frontier 
times, and a history of the family. Prior to World 
War II, Bromfield had a small farm in France 
from which he did much travelling. 
AA A 


Though the viewpoint of Ed Bodin (“These Sensi- 
tive Writers’) is primarily that of a literary agent, 
he approaches his subject, too, as the writer of much 
miscellaneous material. Thomas H. Uzzell 
(“What Kind of a Novel To Write’) has been a 
favorite A. & J. contributor for many years; he 
an always be counted on for original, valid analysis, 
thoroughly abreast of the times. He was once fiction 
editor of Collier's; his ‘Narrative Technique’’ (Har- 
court Brace) has been a standard text for years. He 
is now located at Stillwater, Oklahoma. Ernie 
Phillips (Azusa, Calif.) has a right to know the 
intricacies of cacti terminology, mentioned in his 
article, since he Owns a commercial nursery devoted 
entirely, or largely, to that ornery Western plant; he 
is a pulp veteran. 
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Over the years, The Author & Journalist Handy 
Market List has received many compliments. One of 
the most unusual came a few weeks ago from the 
Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind, Win- 
netka, Ill. To aid the school in teaching creative 
writing by mail, would we authorize use of our 
Handy Market List . . . and perhaps like to under- 
write the cost of abridged publication in Braille? 
In the correspondence which followed, we learned 
many things which were new to us. 

The Hadley School teaches the blind, by correspond- 
ence, free. The two subjects in which the blind 


are most interested are music and creative writing. 
In the past, teaching of writing has been heavily 
handicapped for want of a market list in Braille. 

It didn’t take Margaret and me long to decide we 
would donate the cost of publishing a Braille Market 
List. The abridgment, and preparation of copy for 
the Braille gre plant in Kentucky, are being 
done by the Hadley School's short story instructor, 
Alice Methudy. Miss Methudy, by the way, is at 
present editorial chairman of the Daily Northwestern, 
campus newspaper of Northwestern University, where 
she has a scholarship. 

So that usefulness of the Braille Handy Market 
List will be greatest, the Hadley School will! place 
copies of it in all the lending libraries for the blind 
throughout the United States. Under postal laws, 
it can be transmitted by mail free. 

AAA 


There are obviously other opportunities to pro- 
vide instructional material in Braille for blind stud- 
ents of fiction and other kinds of writing. I am sure 
The Author & Journalist will help on other things. 
Perhaps there are A. & J. readers who would like 
to make contributions for this fine work—especially 
remembering the blind veterans of this war, among 
whom are sure to be many who would like to study 


writing. 
AAA 
Last year we began to print The Author « Journal- 
ist on 50-lb. paper, effecting a saving of 16144%. 
That isn’t enough for 1945. So we have adopted the 
new trim size which every old subscriber immediately 
noticed. This will save an additional 19%. Our 
columns continue the same width as before, and except 
for negligible shortening (4 lines), we print as many 
words as in the standard 7x10 format (to which we 
shall return when it is possible). We are still pub- 
lishing much more than in the years preceding 1943, 
when we adopted 8 pt. for all articles. We know 
that our readers will bear with us in this necessary 
adjustment to paper conditions. 
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The Student Writer Department, Conducted by 
Willard E. Hawkins 


Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp 
“The Peterboro of the South” 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 

Classes in poetry, short story, novel, radio script, play- 

writing, painting. July and August. 


Write for leaflet. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 
International 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the 
Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the act of 
March 3, 1879. All rights reserved by Author & 
Journalist Publishing Co. Printed in the U. S. A. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 per year, in advance; 


Canada and Foreign, $2.50. Single copies, 20c. Adver- 
tising rates furnished on request. 
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YOU 
NEED EXPERT UZZELL HELP 


You finish your manuscript; it’s not as 
good as you hoped. But you send it out— 
and back it comes—a dozen times or more, 


perhaps. 
What next? 
Most literary careers collapse at this 


point. All writers with manuscripts to sell— 
especially if they don’t sell—need accurate 
information about editors, agents, critics. 
| say accurate information. Anyone can sell 
you vague, useless dope. Consult a former 
editor of Collier’s whose present and former 
clients are now in books and magazines, on 
the air. For quick action, send a manu- 
script (maximum 5,000 words) and five 
dollars and—aquestions! 

If you are weak in plotting, if you don’t 
understand how to analyse markets, you will 
find in my Foundations of Fiction by corres- 
pondence the answers to these problems. Fee 
only $35 and six months to finish. Write 
for your free ‘‘Literary Services,’’ full of use- 
ful information. It’s free. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. 
STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


Often writers who are cramped. by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form 4 express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day- 
by-day guidance through preliminary note-taking. or- 
ganizing and expanding the idea, assembling the char- 
acters, plotting. making up the chapters. ee 

for dramatic omener’s. writing the first 

revision. Easy to follow. assures a soundly built book. 


the only kin that will se 
Why not wy Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘find yourself” as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS FROM SCREEN SALES 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market 
for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here 
then is opportunity for new writers on the 
home front. 

eI want originals, published novels and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilities. Also 
book length novels for both publication and 
filming. 

@l offer sales service and criticism. My 
terms are reasonable. Write today for my 
FREE booklet explaining this lucrative mar- 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 
FICTION 
Professional xavio 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 
for Writers journatism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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AUTHOR 


OF BOOKS: 


@ We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


@If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series)—you -are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 

@ If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


& COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
A Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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May, 1945 
WHAT KIND OF NOVEL 


TO WRITE 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
About two hundred pounds a year, 

And that which was prov'd true before 
Prove false again? Two hundred more. 


—SAMUEL BUTLER. 


Among the problems the novelist faces, certainly 
one of the most important is the reader. Triteness, 
timeliness, originality itself are in the last analysis 
determined by readers. All writers, unless they are 
mumbling to themselves, are writing for an audience. 
The writer who turns out entertainment novels con- 
sistently and repeatedly certainly understands a great 
deal about his readers and gives them much thought, 
whether he admits it or not. 

The case for the realistic, or serious, novelist 
and his reader is perhaps not so clear. Such writers 
are commonly advised by teachers, critics, and edi- 
tors simply to do the best they can and worry about 
a market afterwards. I am not sure that such advice 
is not given because it is delightful to follow; I am 
not sure. that it is even possible to heed such counsel. 
If the work is genuinely creative, it involves an 
effort of communication. 

The serious writer should also remember that he 
cannot strive for “the best’ without models, and 
these models are certain, whether he is aware of it 
or not, to be the novels he has read, perhaps years 
before, and greatly admired. Most serious novelists 
begin by imitating, unconsciously, novels read in their 
youth, and in so doing they tend to imitate subject 
matter as well as form or treatment so that their 
first work is dated or trite. They expend themselves 
on books for readers who no longer exist. The 
remedy is to direct them to reader interests today, 
to bring them up-to-date on current literary market 
trends. They need greater editorial sophistication. A 
good literary agent or the editor himself, if the writer 
is fortunate to have access to him, can interpret market 
values and save him much labor and possibly some 
disillusionment. 

(Editorial help, at times extensive collaborative 
direction, is given authors who submit manuscripts 
themselves defective which nevertheless show prom- 


THO 


ise. Few first novels are published as submitted. The 
discovery of a new novelist of power means for the 
publisher money in the bank and drinks all around 
for his editorial department. This department is 
generally equipped with smart assistants who can 
give valuable suggestions.) 

Wanting such assistance the novel writer must 
try to learn something about readers from book re- 
views, literary trade journals, and teachers. Success- 
ful novelists, with very rare exceptions, are poor 
sources of information. Few are conscious of their 
own processes and, if they are any good, prefer 
to talk about inspiration and keep their trade secrets 
to themselves. 

Audiences for novels are organized by commercial 
necessity and practice. About one-fifth of the total 
of ten thousand books (eight thousand in war time) 
published in this country every year are novels. 
An examination of almost any publisher's catalogue 
or announcement of his books will reveal the kinds 
of books he finds he can sell. In the house organ 
issued by the Putnam Bookstore I find the following 
classifications of fiction: Christmas Books, Fiction 
to Please (popular novels), Stories of America, Crime 
Tales, Humorous Books, Selected Juveniles. 

* 

The fiction groupings on this bookstore list may 
be set forth again and more as the publisher him- 
self actually thinks of them, thus: sentimental or 
pious treatments of the Christmas theme, preferably 
illustrated with familiar Biblical scenes, for the 
hurried holiday season; novels written for enter- 
tainment which will give lazy readers with simple 
minds the thrills of romance, adventure, mystery, with 
no questions asked or answered; novels by the 
younger writers whose names you have already heard 
and whose books you should read whether you 
really like them or not; books about American 
schoolroom heroes, biographical, fictional, sterilized 
and edited to please pious, reactionary school boards; 
detective stories, the ““who-done-it” books which give 
the reader the thrills of murder without the horror 
and with a certain puzzle-solving value; books that 
make you laugh; and finally, books for the kiddies 
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about magic airplanes, bunnies, and morals. When 
Putnam’s says its juveniles are “selected” it means 
that they have sold well. 

Publishers and bookstores obviously try to give 
the public what it wants. They are in business. 
Some of them, however, the best of them, do pub- 
lish an impressive number of solid books by dis- 
tinguished authors which they know will not sell 
well and indeed which may be a loss, and this 
merely for the satisfaction of backing good books 
and for the resulting prestige. Publishers on the 
whole, however, sell more popular entertainment 
than literary art. Most of them are willing to have 
their authors dilute the product if to do so will 
concentrate the dollars although they don’t advertise 
this and won’t wine or dine me for saying it. 
The hero in money-making books can’t be too dumb 
(except in the femme trade books); the heroine 
can't have too many freckles (‘a faint powdering” is 
the limit); and good in its skirmish with evil must 
get the breaks. Most important ingredient of all in 
the commercial recipe is the observance of conven- 
tional ways of thinking and acting. This observance 
in fiction is more important to Americans as a 
whole than either the truth or happy endings. When 
the woman said to the driver, ‘““Go slowly, I'm not 
dressed for an accident,” she was admitting that 
wearing the garments society prescribed for her was 
more important to her than her life. 

Home, heaven, mother: they are still worth 
millions, and greatest of the three is not home or 
heaven. Mother worship has had airings in novels 
in our time, although very few people believe an 
exposure of it since they don’t want to believe it; 
a revelation of it makes them fidget. 

(That woman as mother is still today the chief 
entertainment-lure in America can be seen by ex- 
amining the vast flood of womanized narrative poured 
forth in lower grade novels, in magazine pages, on 
the screen, and in the air. Millions upon millions 
are made by dishing out the madonna stories. As 
just one example, take the novel, “Stella Dallas,” a 
craftily planned pot-boiler which for twenty vears 
has been popular with the mass of women readers. 
It has been exploited in all the mediums iust men- 
tioned, ending up as a radio serial. In this novel 
the mother. Mrs. Dallas. openly martyrs herself for 
her child, in the good old-fashioned. tear-jerking man- 
ner. The truth is bluntly stated in this pot boiler 
itself. Mrs. Dallas, after losing one husband, is 
courted by a man who loves her, and explains her 
indifference to him thus: “I don’t blame you a bit. 
I’m disgusted myself with the way I act, with the 
way I feel, or the way I don’t feel. But don’t, please, 
think it’s anything personal. There’s no man living 
could get me really going now. It isn’t vour fault. 
It’s Lollie’s. It’s that darned little Lollie’s fault. 
I’m no good for anything any more except be her 
mother. I’m so crazy about Lollie that she uses up 
all the emotion I’ve got, so I’m just sort of dead 
ashes with everybody else in the world.” Later she 
exclaims: “I simply worship Laurel! I’d die without 
her.” Still later she marries the man she is address- 
ing here to nurse and take care of him. This attitude 
for older and less educated readers of “Stella Dallas” 
appears not pathetic or tragic but heroic; for most 
younger women it is understandable though less 
heroic. 


(How to escape the old tear-jerker formula of 
sentimentalized mother love which is to be found to- 
day in the old form only in radio soap opera and 
yet exploit the strongest instinct in women is the 
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“They try anything to get writers in these days!” 


most difficult task faced by mass entertainment writ- 
ers today. It was solved in part by “Gone With The 
Wind,” “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” “Strange 
Fruit,” and “Green Dolphin Street.” 

(As evidence that publishers appreciate the power- 
ful appeal made to women readers by the maternally 
dominating heroine, we find Doubleday, Doran set- 
ing forth this allurement in their “Again In October,” 
by Lilian Van Ness in a four-column page adver- 
tisement in The New York Times Book Reveiw (Feb. 
27, 1944). This announcement tells women read- 
ers: “Augusta Freer discovered her mistake—and 
the way out—only when her son’s dependence on a 
woman opened her eyes to a strange truth. ‘Men are 
fraid,’ Phil said to Lynn, the girl he loved. “They 
must be upheld. To us you women seem reckless, 
tough, valiant beyond belief. We take our strength 
from you.’”’ No one saw anything wrong with this 
ad!) 

Faith Baldwin, when asked in an interview what 
were the basic appeals of her very successful serials 
and novels said: “To the average woman security, 
home, and family ties mean more than anything else.” 

“No one has ever lost money,” writes H. L. 
Mencken, “by under-estimating the intelligence of 
the public.” Millions of adult Americans are still 
illiterate. My newspaper this morning tells about 
an organization to combat profanity, about widows 
who pay as high as $2000 to have pictures of their 
commonplace husbands printed in fake county his- 
tories, and about the parents in a typical American 
city who ten years ago were told by school doctors 
that their ten-year-old children needed medical care 
to have a chance in life and who did nothing about 
it and now suffer the consequences. The mental 
age of the average American is about twelve years. 

Appalling as these facts are, they are not the half 
as any worker with population statistics knows. 
I set them down here as an answer to this question: 
Why aren’t novels better? It is surprising that they 
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are not worse. Real profits are made in the publish- 
ing business by employing highly talented individuals 


, who understand, intuitively in most cases, I believe, 


the dumb yearnings of dumb people and devise prod- 
ucts to please them and keep them dumb and happy. 
Most books of fiction are written solely to entertain. 
Where one novel educates or enlarges the mental 
horizon of the reader, a hundred confirm his preju- 
dices and exploit his ignorance. If novelists as a 
whole made even a beginning at telling what they 
know to be true, the book publishing business would 
collapse overnight. This is the bad news. 


The good news is that the past two decades have 
seen an unusually large number of novels of literary 
quality top best-seller lists: the best of Lewis, Cather, 
Hemingway, Buck, Steinbeck, Hatch, and others. 
This is due in large part to the roles played by the 
radio, movies, rental libraries, and possibly to book 
clubs. Before the commercialized expansion of movies 
and radio, readers seeking low-brow entertainment 
went to the bookstores and with $1.35 bought Harold 
Bell Wright, Gene Stratton Porter, and, a bit later, 
Zane Grey. Today they go to the movies or turn 
on their favorite “‘serial’’; if they are still able to 
read a book, they rent one at three cents a day from 
the shelves of the local stationery, cigar, or drug 
store, or they buy a magazine for ten cents. 


From these tendencies we may observe two results: 
one, that the lowest forms of narrative entertainment 
tend to filter out of books and into these less ex- 
pensive mediums, thus elevating the grade of books 
as a whole, and two, that many books which, de- 


pendent upon individual purchase, would fail, can 
be put out profitably when bought cooperatively by 
rental libraries (numbering around 40,000), and 
book clubs. The novel, in other words, is enter- 
taining a narrowed field where quality more than 
ever before is required for admission. 


For a best seller a generation ago you needed 
only a madonna heroine, the Bible story rewritten, 
Abraham Lincoln fictionized, a hard-riding Western 
with both innocence and the money saved for tribal 
uses. or the heart-rending odyssey of an orphan lad 
with girlish traits who is good to his foster mother 
and whose parents turn upv—surnrise!—in the end 
in a castle in England. Today for similar success 
vour novel must have, besides certain mass appeal 
ingredients. distinctive qualities in the writing. With 
few exceptions, mass appeal novels today find their 
chief distribution through public and rental libraries 
and the many kinds of local and national book clubs. 
and, at a conservative guess, three-fourths of these 
novels are the more distinguished works of really 
competent authors. The exceptions here are the 
super-best sellers. like “Gone With The Wind” or 
“A Tree Grows In Brooklvn” which are bought in 
larger numbers as gifts. You will rarely find, I 
think, the name of a standardized, or typed. enter- 
tainment novel (woman’s magazine serial, Western. 
or detective) among the ten or fifteen “best renters.” 

This mention of the magazine serial, which of 
course must be considered as a novel, raises the ques- 
tion of its ranking. The magazines, especially those 
edited for women, today more or less exploit the 
appeals of the older best sellers mentioned above. 
These works are nevertheless not what they were. 
Today they are modernized in externals, peppered 
with snappy dialogue, and in other ways brightened 
up for the trade. Most of the novels of the stand- 
ardized entertainment class on rental and bookstore 
shelves appeared first as magazine serials. This is 


true of the entertainment books both of the pulp 
and slick variety. They were written with the 
expectation of magazine publication; in such publica- 
tion, in fact, their begetters find chief financial 
reward. ~ 

It is safe to say that unless a writer can hit the 
magazines first, and so gain “name appeal” publicity, 
he will find that the standard entertainment novel 
will hardly repay his efforts. Certainly this is true 
if he 1s able to do anything better. Remove the 
names of Kathleen Norris and Temple Bailey from 
their books in rental and public libraries so that 
they may compete on even terms with other more 
solid works and I think you will find that they will 
suffer a serious loss. Readers of books today, in 
other words, expect more of a book than ever before. 


The writer who wishes to see his name on book 
covers will be well advised to turn out books not 
serials, to ignore the science of hokum and espouse 
seriously the art of good narrative. If you have it 
in vou to be a Norris, Bailey, Baldwin, or Kelland, 
and you are willing to take the pot and let the honor 
20, you will be understood, and, I suppose, envied, 
by most Americans, but, remember that this literary 
uncle warned you that you'll have trouble grabbing 
the pot and later the honor! 4 

Confirmed serial writers are generally hopeless 
as authors of good novels. (The exceptions are 
rare, J. P. Marquand being one.) 

Some of them have come to me in despair after 
seeing their ambitious books piled up in the book- 
stores unsold. Their disabilities—conditioned senti- 
mentality, paralyzed expressiveness, harrowing fears 
of failure—appear at once. and are al! but incurable. 
(Jan Struther, author of the famous war novel, 
“Mrs. Miniver,” tells us how she saved the situation 
when the original sketches about her heroine in the 
newspaper became more and more popular. She grew 
“heartily sick of the woman.” Someone offered a 
prize for the best parody of Mrs. Miniver. Mrs. 
Struther, under a pen name. won the prize.) 

Even when they succeed and produce a good 
book, it won't sell well; their names are too con- 
spicuously associated with ten-cent magazine fiction. 
(Burnett’s “High Command” was much better than 
the average historical novel but failed to go far for 
the reason given.) On the other hand, the author 
with the habit of writing good books can, if his 
name is at all known, secure his take from the rich 
magazine till by listening to a little advice from his 
agent. 


It must now be evident that the prime necessity in 
deciding what kind of novel to write is to determine 
vour literary level. The question is how good, not 
how bad, a novel you can succeed with. I do 
not exclude these who seek fabulous earnings. Such 
pay through magazine publication is earned by only a 
dozen or so writers at any given time, but—there is 
Hollywood! With luck you may sell the rights of a 
good book to the movies which will in most cases 
pay more than the magazine and even the magazines 
may make an offer for serialization “‘with some 
judicious cutting” and perhaps editing. 


0000 


Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
national magazine of the YWCA, is inaugurating a 
verse department in which poems not exceeding 20 
lines will be used. At first, there will be no payment, 
but Miss Vivian Campbell, editor, hopes later to 
be able to pay. 
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WELL-SEASONED? 


By ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Many an ordinary dish can be turned into. an extra- 
ordinarily tasty one by the skilful addition of a bit 
of seasoning—the expert chef’s pinch of this, dash of 
that, or mere soupcon of something else. 

Fiction isn’t far removed from the kitchen in this 
respect, for in the short story, the novel, or the 
straight article, the proper seasoning of the work 
by the author can often transform an average piece 
of material into something that makes the reader 
smack his lips and call for more. 

Let me explain: 

Few stories run from beginning to end without 
fetching in, somewhere, the night. A cut-and-dried 
phrase is to have the ‘“‘stars hanging so low you 
could reach up and touch them.” 


Well, that’s good; in fact, from majestic mountain 
ridges and peaks over the great Southwest I've 
actually been fooled into trying to reach up and 
snatch at least a corner off those stars appearing 
but arm’s reach away. But why stop at just having 
the stars hanging so low in the sky? Why not add 
a bit of spice to the moment, give a scrap of scientific 
reality to your yarn? It’s simple. If you have your 
heroine and hero looking off into the Southwestern 
sky, why not let them see Venus, the brightest planet 
of them all? Or if by chance they’re gazing dreamily 
off into the northeastern horizon, have them see 
Saturn in the constellation Gemini, or, just south of 
Saturn, catch a peek in the Eastern horizon of Orion's 
belt which consists of such bright bits of glittering 
blue as Betelgeuse and Rigel. 

Toss such bits of seasoning into your fiction 
kettle, with all of the skill of the chef concocting an 
out-of-this-world dish, and you've set your work 
apart from that of the common ordinary writer. But 
don't overdo it! Remember, it is the elusive flavor 
that makes the palate-tickling dish: too large a dash 
would make an unsavory mixture. So, let one 
named star suffice in a single scene: the others can 
be left for subsequent star-jeweled nights, or to in- 
dicate the passing of time. 

But if you name the stars, be sure you name them 
correctly, and place them correctly in the heavens, for 
there'll be a crowd of professional and amateur 
astronomers ready to trip you up. Of course, you 
won't go far wrong if you mention the Big Dipper 
and the North Star, but they're just salt and pepper: 
the real spice is in the lesser known stars or groups. 

If your chief character is a worldly soldier-of- 
fortune, don’t keep telling the reader how much he’s 
banged around the globe . simply indicate in a 
brief sentence that he’s as much at home along 
Champs Elysees as he is on the Plaza de la Con- 
stitucion and the reader’ll understand he’s been from 
Paris to Mexico City. Of if you want to show he’s 
been from China to London, just have him familiar 
with all the girls from Bubbling Well Road to 
Trafalgar Square. These little tricks give you pres- 
tige, make you known as an author with that cer- 
tain magic touch of reality. 

We often read of characters starting or owning 
or visiting a chicken ranch. But how often do we 
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hear of the particular breed of poultry that ranch 
handles? Oh, sure; occasionally a Rhode Island Red 
or a White Leghorn is mentioned. Why not go 
deeper and have a character, for instance, grow 
New Hampshires for their huge brown eggs and 
cross them with Cornish breeds to improve the 
meat value? That way you'll really be getting far 
away from the common and the ordinary; and no 
common or ordinary character is worth much in a 
story. 

If it’s a cactus garden your hero has for a hobby, 
don’t just refer to the plants as cacti. Mention 
Sephalocereus senilis, Espostoa lanata, or perhaps 
Mamillaria camptotricha or mayhap a Notocactus 
scopa grafted to a Cereus Peruvianus hybrid stock. 
Whether the reader chances to be directly interested 
in cacti doesn’t matter; the fact is you impress him 
that you know what you’re talking about. Ergo, your 
characterization is strengthened just that much. And 
no fiction character gets too much strength! 

Comes a time in most stories when some char- 
acter or other is in quest of food. Now, roast beef. 
or ham and eggs, or weiners and sauerkraut are 
common and ordinary, and darned good fuel for 
human consumption, no fooling. But everybody at 
some time or other, perhaps several times a week. 
inhales a cargo of those common but generously 
nourishing foods. Why bore the reader by having 
vour characters eat the very things he has just 
finished or knows he will be eating at the next 
meal? Why not whet up his curiosity by offering 
something new, or at least different? Scour up a 
few cook books, hunt out a few not too wildly 
drawn tid-bits and offer those for the diet of your 
character. If you throw in a few French names or 
spice up the meal with a choice Mexican dish or 
a dash of Chinese fodder, fine. You're at least 
getting away from the ordinary; you're causing the 
reader to forget he only took on a poultice of corn 
bread and turnip greens an hour or two ago—you’'re 
suggesting that he might find your character's meal 
worthy of a trial. And tha tall helps. 

When you come to dessert, don’t let it pass with a 
wedge of chocolate pie or a cold bread pudding. Do it 
up brown. Be suggestive; but not too wild! Keep it 
within reason. A love of “different” dishes shows 
your character looks for the out-of-the-ordinary run 
of things. Consider the Gertrude Lawrence special: 
vanilla ice cream floating in a lake of hot rum with 
brown sugar and shaved orange rind. Sounds inter- 
esting? You bet! Okay! Whip together something 
frothy like that for your character and see what a 
difference it will make-at meal time in your yarn. 

Perhaps your character is a philatelist and has oc- 
casion either to be caught playing at his hobby or 
to be shown in contact with another collector. Don’t 
just palm him off as a stamp collector. Stamp col- 
lectors are as common as knocks in old flivvers; 
make your collector above the average. Have him 
specializing in airmails of the world and especially 
fond of his Newfoundlands which he has complete. 
Or have him especially proud of his inverted U. S. 
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Scott’s No. C9-a which doesn’t exist but which will 
sound as if it did if so designated. Or let him spe- 


¢ cialize in Red Cross stamps of the world, or in stamps 


picturing locomotives or flowers or shrubs or birds 
or animals. It is this application which designates 
your character as a philatelist a step or two above the 
general run of stamp collectors. 

I could go on and on but I think you've caught 
the idea! Adding spice to your writing isn’t writing 
in the easiest way. Often you'll have to go to the 
library to study up on places and people and stars 


and other things. But all that extra labor is bene- 
ficial, and the extra little touches of realism you 
are able to inject into your story help that story 
just so much. 

In case you still doubt the advisability of spicing up 
your writing, next time you start reading the better- 
grade bits of fiction, notice how the shrewd, the 
crafty, the well-trained and experienced authors use 
the little tricks I’ve mentioned. You'll notice a 
mouth-watering quality to their yarns that is lacking 
entirely from the stories of the lesser lights. 


THESE SENSITIVE WRITERS 


By ED BODIN 


In the literary profession there is nothing more 
tragic than the super-sensitiveness of unestablished 
authors. There are two kinds of self-conscious genius: 
the one who carries a chip on his shoulder; the other 
who is a specialist in self-pity. Both are quick on 


.the trigger of retaliation toward any editorial sniper 


who sends forth a rejection or adverse appraisal of a 
manuscript. 

“You are a sadist,’ wrote one of these unfortunates 
to an editor, not long ago. “You take delight in 
rejecting manuscripts and making authors suffer. God 
knows what pain those authors you do buy from must 
first endure before you accept a stcry from them. 
Why do you hate authors? Is it because they make 
more money than you do?” 

What brought forth such a letter? Vanity—and 
the fact that the editor had rejected five manuscripts 
submitted by the author who later sold one to < 
small magazine. 

Is it any wonder that editors are adverse to 
criticizing a story in a rejection letter? They know 
that many authors are too sensitive to take the truth: 
they only snap back, sometimes spoiling the day for 
an editor who has really tried tu help. 

“I never belittle a book manuscript I reject,” re- 
ported an editor-reader for a book publishing house, 
“nor tell the author the truth of its weakness. I 
merely advise the author that I hope he can place 
his book elsewhere because it doesn’t quite fit our 
list. I recognize every author as a potential book- 
buyer. If I hurt the feelings of a super-sensitive 
one, he will be antagonistic toward my house and 
never buy a book with our imprint.” 

Every author must develop an editorial viewpoint, 
else he will continue to suffer within his shell of 
self-consciousness. He must learn to forget self en- 
ticely and make his story the sole factor of con- 
sideration. He must realize, further, that until an 
author is well known, an editor seldom glances at 
the name on a manuscript, even if a biography ac- 
companies. If the story proves good, then the editor 
might consider the author before buying it, just 
for assurance that the story is not plagiarism. 

I have known a super-sensitive author to spend 
sleepless nights worrying lest an editor take as a 
personal affront some statement made in a story. 
In one case, such an author had written a love story 
in which the young heroine said of an older suitor: 
“He is too old for me. I could never marry a man 
who is bald.” 

After the manuscript had been dispatched, the aw- 
ful truth dawned on the writer: the editor to whom 
the story had becn seat was a bald-headed guy! 


“Good Lord!” he moaned. ‘That story will never 
be accepted by Editor X!” 

But it was, and the bald-headed editor himself 
wrote the letter that accompanied the check. 

Anxious to read the published version, the author 
bought a copy of the magazine the first day of re- 
lease. As he read his yarn, a smile of strange satis- 
faction ruffled his round face. He knew it! A slight 
editorial change had been made in one line. The 
passage now read: ‘He is too old for me. I could 
never marry a man with gray hair.” 

The story was a good story, and an editor has 
editing privileges. To him, gray hair seemed more 
a sign of age than a bald head. 

Why are young authors so sensitive? 

I put this question to a psychologist. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “it is due to the loneliness 
of the profession. Authors differ from doctors, 
lawyers, and actors, because authors work alone. Even 
artists have their models. and often work with other 
artists. But the young author can’t afford a secre- 
tary to whom to dictate his stories. Thus he is 
more or less by himself, like a man in a cell. Un- 
less he can lose himself in this seclusion, he develops 
a phob:a of persecution or self-pity . . . and remains 
conscious of his own ego at every movement of his 


pen or typewriter. 


“The natural writer forgets self and loses himself 
in his story: it is only the synthetic one who is 
super-sensitive. This difference between the real and 
the synthetic is merely a matter of attitude. Visit 
the synthetic one who has just finished a story, and 
he will probably say: ‘Listen to this story I've just 
written.’ The focus is on the ‘Listen to me.’ He takes 
it for granted that you will be interested—for, isn't 
he a genius? But, drop in on a natural author who 
has just completed a yarn. He is more likely to say: 
‘I hope this story will interest you.’ 

“You see, a real author isn’t sure his story is any 
good until he has had your verdict. The synthetic 
cuthor, on the other hand, /s sure his story is good 
because the verdict has already been given by the 
‘me.’ Thus, the sensitive would-be author writes 
for himself and is ever conscious of himself, while 
the real author writes for the other fellow and 
forgets sclf.”” 

My observation tells me that the psychologist is 
right. I’ve seen real authors early in their careers 
so lost in their stories that, had you suddenly asked 
them who they were, they would have had to stop 
and think before answering. 

I recall an instance of this sort some years ago 
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at the summer home of Arthur J. Burks at George- 
town, Connecticut. It was a hot, breezeless morning. 
Burks and I were scheduled to play golf that after- 
noon at the Westport Club with Fred Painton, who 
later became foreign correspondent for Reader's Di- 
gest, and who recently died of a heart attack in the 
Western Pacific. But Burks wanted to finish a 5000 
word story before lunch, so he sat at a bridge table 
under a maple tree in the garden. I sat reading 
some hundred feet away, in a chair under another 
tree near the driveway. 

Burks, with his back to me, was typing strenu- 
ously. 

Suddenly a messenger boy appeared, holding a tele- 
gram. “Mr. Burks?’ he asked. 

I pointed a thumb toward Arthur who was still 
typing. The lad went over and stood beside Burks 
for a moment. Burks didn’t notice him. 

Finally, the lad spoke: ‘Telegram for Mr. Burks!” 

Burks jumped in his chair as though a robot 
bomb had just landed beside him. Bewildered, he 
turned to the boy, trying to collect his wits. “Burks? 
Burks?” he said, still confused by having been lost 
in his story. And then he pointed to the house. “In 
there,”” he said, still in a fog. 

As the boy turned to go into the house, Burks 
came out of his reverie. “Wait a minute son—I'm 
Burks. Give me the telegram.” 

Another case I recall of an author forgetting self 
while lost in a story occurred one afternoon when 
Tom Roan and I called on Steve Fisher at his River- 
side Drive apartment. 

Steve was glad to see us, but he had several pages 
of a story to complete before he could visit with us. 
We sat in the living room while he typed in his 
den. We could see him working, but our conversa- 
tion didn’t bother him. 

Presently a kitten walked in from the kitchen. It 
was one of Steve's many pets, for he had a way with 
animals. They loved him. Even white mice would 
perform for him under his magic power. They 
would do stunts on a rope, obeying Steve’s whisp- 
ered orders as he leaned down to them and gave 
them courage. 

The kitten paid no attention to Tom and me, 
but headed for Steve. The little ball of feline fluff 
jumped on the back of Steve’s chair and proceeded 
to parade from shoulder to shoulder, occasionally 
sniffing at Steve's left ear. 

But Steve didn’t notice it—not until he had fin- 
ished the last page and leaned back in his chair. 
Then he felt the cat. “Hello, Boots!” he said af- 
fectionately. “When did you get here?” 

As for Tom Roan, you ought to see that master 
of Western realism at his typewriter! I watched him 
one day at his home in Atlantic Highlands, New 
Jersey. 

Tom is a big man, and heavy, well over two 
hundred pounds. His back was to me, his face 
looking out toward the Sandy Hook Bay where 
Captain Kidd used to cavort in pirate days. Suddenly 
I saw Tom’s hands drop from the typewriter, but 
I knew he was concentrating on something vital to 
his story. His right hand went to his side and he 
reached for an imaginary revolver. Then bringing 
it up in front of him as though aiming at some 
hated adversary, he pulled the trigger as he roared: 
“Pow, pow, pow, pow, pow!” 

Then his hands went to the typewriter again. 
Curious as to what he had written, I tiptoed behind 
him and looked over his shoulder. I could have 
been a ghost so sure was I that he didn’t sense my 
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presence. I read the words he had just written: 
“Five times his gun spoke hate—each pow of ex- | 
plosion a note in the dirge of death.” 

Tom had just killed a man on paper, but the | 
illusion was strong. Tom was experiencing the emo- 
tion of the protagonist. No wonder his stories are 
realistic. 

And I have seen George Bruce at his electric 
typewriter on a hot day, stripped to his waist, with 
the sweat pouring down his back, and several flies 
gallivanting on his shoulders. Those flies might 
have been bumble-bees, so unconscious was George 
of any disturbance. Once I saw him jump up and 
look into the mirror, contorting the muscles of his 
face and neck, then rush back to the typewriter to 
describe accurately the muscular movements he had 
just improvised. Is it any wonder George is a 
master of physical description? Yes, I've even seen 
him weep as he was writing a bit of pathos or 
sentiment. | 

I once saw Frederick Painton throw down a manu- 
script, just completed, then, after reading it as » 
though it were the work of another author, I heard 
him say: ‘This makes me sick: what would it do to 
an editor? I knew I shouldn’t have tried to make 
a hero out of that punk.” He then tore up the 
manuscript. 

Can you imagine a young author tearing up a 
story? Always there'd be the hope that it might | 
be good enough for somebody, someday. Vanity | 
wouldn't permit viewing of the story as others would 
see it. 

Of women authors who lose self, I think of Phyllis 
Gordon Demarest who inherits dramatic and author 
prominence from her mother and father respectively. 
I have heard her say: “I wish I could be as strong 
as the heroine in my story,” forgetting that her own } 
modesty is a strength of its own. One day writing 
under an electric fan, she absent-mindedly reached 
for a wrap, not conscious the cold air was due to 
the fan instead of natural change in temperature. 
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When her mother called her attention to reality. 
Phyllis smiled sheepishly. 

Once when Kenneth Littauer, editor of Collier's, 
after reading one of her stories in Pictorial Review, 
asked her to submit a story, she said: “I’m not good 
enough for Collier's.” Littauer smiled. “I wish 
half the authors who send Collier’s their first stories, 
felt as you do,” he said. 

I think the story of Robert Hogan’s jump from 
pulp to slick is an example of what a natural author 
can accomplish by forgetting self and reaching into 
the confines of his subconscious. 

After writing nearly a hundred full length air- 
war novels for G8 and His Battle Aces and hun- 
dreds of pulp short stories, Bob felt that he wanted 
to try a smooth short story for the Saturday Evening 
Post. Could he do it? Anyway, he could try—but 
he didn’t have much confidence. His millions of 
pulp words had caused no superiority complex. Many 
self-conscious authors would have strutted with so 
many sales under their hats. But Bob wasn’t made 
that way. A son of a minister, he had been raised 
with a consciousness of humility. 

So he wrote what he hoped was the kind of a story 
the Post might like, and, needing some assurance, 
took it to a New York agent who sold both pulp and 
slick. The agent didn’t think it was slick enough, 
doubting Bob's ability to hit smooth paper. Then 
Bob took the story to one of the big five slick 
specialists who verified what the first agent had said. 

Bob went back to his beautiful home on the shores 
of Lake Mohawk at Sparta, New Jersey. He had lit- 
tle confidence in his story or himself. 

Yet he knew his motive had been noble. He re- 
membered what his father used to do when de- 
pressed . . . so Bob did likewise. He got down on his 
knees and prayed for the ability he knew existed 
somewhere in that subconscious of his which always 
urged him to grfeater craftsmanship. Surely, the 
longing to write slick stories wasn’t based on vanity. 
It wasn’t money or fame that prompted his aspiration. 
It was a wholesome desire to improve. 

When he stood up again, he was refreshed. Some- 
thing urged him to rewrite that story. The two 
agents hadn't criticized the plot. 

In a few hours the yarn had been revised—an 
inner Bob Hogan had been lost in a story. Almost 
automatically an envelope was addressed to the Sarur- 
day Evening Post. 

A week later one of the largest checks he had 
ever received came back to him, with a request for 
more stories. Two weeks later another sale was 
made to the Post. Bob Hogan had opened the flood- 
gate to his author-heart, and his name over many 
stories in slick magazines since shows how large was 
the reservoir. 

Thus we see the difference between sensitivity of 
human emotions, which is constructive, and sensitive- 
ness of self, which is destructive. 

* 


There’s not a successful author today who didn’t 
suffer growing pains. sensitiveness stunts 


ZweC MALF-TONES 
Denver, Colo. Prompt Service for Publishers and Authors. 


growth; a sense of humility accelerates it. Only you 
yourself know whether self-consciousness blinds your 
vision. You can neither seg nor understand nor 
depict the personalities of your story characters if 
every one of those characters has a part of you. If 
you would grow, you must absorb part of the per- 
sonalities you create who are strong enough to carry 
you from yourself to them. Reverse action is fatal. 

Pride or self-interest in success is not sensitiveness. 
Neither is impatience. Such things are normal. They 
create an incentive. But incentive is not enough; 
there must be perception which enables you to see 
yourself apart, from a focal point outside your own 
ego. It is a mild form of schizophrenia—you as a 
person are a different entity from your author-mind. 
That author-mind must be able to separate self and 
vanity from the person, and even to laugh at the 
person. The true author-mind can even put his own 
person in a story with excellent, often brutal, delinea- 
tion. 

Therein lies the secret of authorship. Instead of 
murdering your author-mind by sensitiveness and self 
consciousness, let your author-mind develop you. 

The thirst for authorship is an indication that 
one of your genes is calling for expression. Give it 
a chance to be free from the stranglehold of self- 
awareness and the vanity of the mortal. The po- 
tentialities are well worth the effort. 


WRITING FOR A LivING, by Richard Tooker. Fore- 
word by Willard E. Hawkins. Sunland Publishers. 
Paper, 135 pp. $1.25. 

This is a book written with great feeling and sin- 
cerity by a free-lance who lives a writer’s independ- 
ent life (‘I can go fishing any time I want to”), 
but who has found that even a writer’s life is full 
of difficulties and adjustments. Dick Tooker owns 
five suits of clothes, so that Arizonans will not ques- 
tion his literary success. He comments, “A working 
man may wear overalls and no one will criticize him 
for it, but a writer wears overalls and everybody 
says, ‘Why don’t he get a job? He’s no writer!’” 

Working and living habits get many pages of at- 
tention. Other chapters deal with various literary 
forms and with details of professional writing (‘The 
Tyranny of the Trivial.’") One chapter grapples with 
that occupational hazard, “burning out’’; the signif- 
icant title is, ‘Standing the Gaff.” 

Not a line in this book bored the sophisticated 
A. & J. reviewer, though plenty evoked dissent. The 
reviewer's conclusion was that Richard Tooker has 
made a definite contribution to the literature of 


authorship. 


American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, is 
now being edited by Esther Bien, formerly with the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. Miss Bien is in the 
market for short articles of interest to girls from 
12 to 18, and in action short stories for the same 
age group, 2500 to.3500 words in length. Payment 
is made on acceptance at 1 cent a word up. 


WRITERS IN TROUBLE! 


Author of many stories and articles will tell you what 
is wrong with your work, and what to do about it. 
Details free. “HOW TO WRITE A STORY,” described 
by clients as “very fine and helpful,’’ $1.00. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXXIII—CRIME FICTION FORMULAS 
(2) Deduction with Menace (Continued) 


We continue with examples of detective fiction 
from the pulps in which the attempt is made to step 
up suspense and dramatic interest by adding the fac- 
tor of menace to the basic deductive formula. 


HITCH-HIKE HOMICIDE. (Norman A. Daniels in 

Ten Detective Aces, January, 1945.) 

Bruce Parker has been.sentenced to prison as 
a hit-and-run driver. He claims to have speeded 
his car to avoid shots fired at him from the road- 
side, and not to have seen his supposed victim. 
His own lawyer, Tom Brandon, is satisfied to get 
him off with a prison sentence. 

A shot fired from concealment at Bruce's wife, 
Vivian, as Detective McKay is taking her home 
convinces McKay that there is an unsolved angle 
to the case. He traces a pipe found on the un- 
identified victim of the hit-run accident to a 
wealthy man, Dilson. The latter, when ques- 
tioned by Vivian and McKay at his home, claims 
he lost the pipe, which must have been picked up 
by the victim. Vivian notices that Dilson’s house 
is very dusty—believes the man is an imposter 
planted there to deceive them. Fingerprint in- 
vestigation reveals that the supposed Dilson is a 
small grafter, Eddie Carlo. ‘Tracing Carlo to 
his room, McKay has the drop on him and an 
accomplice. They are about to confess when Tom 
Brandon, the lawyer, surprises McKay and dis- 
arms him. He admits that he killed Dilson, who 
had caught him in an embezzlement, and boasts 
of how he then framed Bruce as the killer. He 
is about to kill McKay when police burst in. 
Vivian had become suspicious of Brandon and 
induced police to follow him. She confesses that 
she faked the early shot fired at herself in order 
to get McKay to share her suspicion that her 
husband had been framed. 


Although the initial threat to the life of a sym- 
pathetic character in this case is thus explained away 
as a device of the heroine to secure cooperation from 
the detective, it gives the story the background of 
menace. And as the detective’s following of clues 
tends to unmask the plot, the danger to his life from 
the criminal-at-large becomes actual, culminating in 
his facing seemingly inevitable death at the climax. 


X MARES THE REDHEAD. 
Crack Detective, March, 1944. 
Leah, an actress, is haunted by a dead-white 

face that appears when she emerges from her 

dressing room, follows her, appears at her home, 
even floats into her room despite a locked win- 
dow. Detective Pyle finds her story difficult 
to credit. She tells of shooting several bullets 
from a gun loaned by her brother-in-law, at the 
terrible face, without result. With a friend, she 
comes home one night, surprises the man with 
the terrible face murdering the housekeeper. He 
escapes. That night, although the house is sur- 
rounded by detectives, the face again supers at 
her window. The uncanny figure is advancing 
upon her, knife in hand, when Detective = 
bursts in—shoots it out with the killer. he 
latter is disclosed to be her brother-in-law, with 
whose family she lives. He had discovered that 

Leah was sole heir to a fortune, which his wife 

would inherit in case of her death. He led up 

to his intended murder by creating an unknown 
killer (himself in disguise) who would be blamed. 

Presumably he killed the housekeeper because she 

penetrated his disguise. Leah’s shooting at the 

face without effect is explained by his having 
furnished her a gun loaded with blanks. 
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The menace here far overshadows the deduction, 
although Detective Pyle is credited with saving Leah’s 
life because he suspected that the unknown must be 
a real person who came in through the door instead 
of floating through the window, and laid in wait for 
his arrival. 


PARADE OF THE CUTTHROAT CUTIES. (Ken 
Lewis in Ten Detective Aces, January, 1945.) 
Wilma is the first of several girls fished from 

the river with their throats cut. Detective Lieu- 

tenant Riley questions Cecil Loos, with whom 

Wilma had been “going” before her death. Cecil, 

though indignant at the murder, can furnish no 

clues. Suspicion falls upon Old Marty, mysterious 
recluse living near the city dump, who disap- 
peared shortly after the murder series began. 

Marty's blood-stained coat is found near the 

river. Riley follows a _ suspicious-looking char- 

acter crossing a dyke, is surprised by the latter 
and disarmed. His opponent proves to be Cecil, 
who forces him to the edge of an old well to 
kill him, Cecil admits he killed Wilma because 
she learned he was a deserter from the navy, then 
killed the other girls to throw police off the 
scent, and Old Marty because the latter suspected 
him. Riley overcomes Cecil and throws him in 
the well, thus bringing the guilty man to justice. 

A menace atmosphere is created by the succession 
of deaths, indicating a homicidal maniac who will 
stop at nothing. When he falls into Cecil’s hands, 
the detectives own plight seems desperate. The 
long explanation, in which the killer tells the story 
of his ¢rimes to the detective before killing him, is 
rather typical of such stories. (It was employed in 
Hitch-Hike Homicide, above.) Though it is an 
awkward and not very convincing device, the reader’s 
interest may be sustained through the explanation 
by suspense deriving from uncertainty as to whether 
the detective will escape the seemingly sure death 
promised by his captor. 

THE CASE OF THE UPSIDE-DOWN HOUSE. 
A a Tremaine in Detective Tales, March, 
A wildly fantastic story. Prof. E. Z. Burt, ec- 

centric criminologist, and his alluring assistant, 

Ellen Parr, investigate a mysterious call from a 

woman who claims things have turned upside 

down. A man entered her window upside down, 
etc. Mysterious and confusing happenings, queer 
acts on the part of the Professor, and queer 
things done by the girl at his direction, bring 
about the solution of a murder mystery involving 

a tangle between racketeers and Nazi agents. The 

upside-down hallucination of the woman is ex- 

plained when Prof. Burt discloses that the Nazi 
agents had substituted for her spectacles another 
pair which turned everything upside down. 

The deductive features of this story are sub- 
ordinated to the dangerous and fanciful exploits of 
the criminologist and his assistant. It is difficult 
to understand how an editor would pass such an 
impossible feature as spectacles capable of turning 
objects upside down—and the author does not make 
clear what the Nazi agents gained, or hoped to gain, 
by the substitution. 

These examples should make sufficiently clear the 
methods by which the added factor of menace is in- 
troduced into the detective-story formula. While 
some stories of straight deduction are found in the 
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pulp magazines, the tendency is toward stories with 
this added appeal. Other things being equal, a 
deductive-menace story would probably be accepted 
in preference to a story of straight deduction. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Find in the pulp detective magazines a number 
of examples of stories falling into the deduction-with- 
menace field. 

2. Suggest how the menace feature could be 
eliminated from some of the plots synopsized to il- 
lustrate the deduction-with-menace formula. In your 
opinion would the stories, thus reduced to straight 


TIPS FOR FARM ARTICLES 


By DAVID I. DAY 


The farm papers, and newspaper and syndicate out- 
lets for farm yarns, account for about half of my in- 
come. Having covered this field for 18 years, I have 
learned the hard way how to get stories the editors 
want. I offer here a number of plans which work for 
me and will work for others. 

To begin with, I cover Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Kentucky, so I get the state college news releases 
for all four states. These news releases are all ready 
for publication, mostly, so do not concern me as a 
writer. But most colleges have more to announce than 
the newspapers care for, so-there is usually a page or 
so of “column closers’ and the like. 

That's where I come in. These tips are just a sin- 
gle sentence, maybe two. But they are leads to many 
a good story. For example, I learn that a farmer in 
some county raised 6000 pounds of korean lespedeza 
seed on a little tract of 17 acres. Immediately, I 
consult my map to see where the county is and get 
the name of the county-seat. I mark it on my road 
map. In time, I will be through there and will look 
up the story. 

However, there’s a certain amount of preliminary 
scouting to do. Before I make the trip I write or 
telephone the county agricultural agent and, through 
him, contact the fellow who raised all that seed. 
Then I read a bulletin on korean lespedeza to refresh 
my mind, write out a questionnaire so I won't forget 
any important detail, and I'm ready to go. 

Occasionally, my story changes form on me auto- 
matically. When I get there I find the farmer has 
done a lot of things well. So instead of doing an 
article on “Successful Lespedeza Seed Grower Tells 
How,” I get a story on “Farmer Only 30 Years Old 
Has Bought ‘and Paid for Three Fine Farms.”” The 
lespedeza seed may be relegated to sub-head status 
but I never waste my questionnaire. I fill it out 
and include the activity it covers as one of the reasons 
the farmer was successful. 

I note that in a certain county the farmers are 
growing some crimson clover especially for spring 
lambs. That strikes me as smart practice and a little 
unusual. Well, in due course I will find the names 
and farm locations of the biggest lamb producers 
following this system, interview about three of them, 
and in an afternoon make myself perhaps $20. 

The breed publications have been of great help to 
me, in two ways. First, the editors buy a lot of stuff 
from me. Second, their publications give me tips for 
more stories, some in the personal items and others in 
the advertising paper. I subscribe to a dozen or more, 
such as The Shorthorn World, The Milking Short- 
horn Journal, The American Hereford Journal, The 
Hampshire Herdsman, and so on. On the reading 


deduction, lose or gain in dramatic effectiveness? 

3. Turning back to examples given of straight de- 
duction yarns (December, 1944, installment of this 
series), try to devise methods of introducing the 
menace feature into the plots there synopsized. Would 
the stories thus reconstructed gain or lose in effective- 
ness? 

4. Suggest methods of informing the reader that 
the hero or others close to him in a detective story 
are in deadly danger. Try to accomplish the purpose 
without resorting to the hackneyed method of having 
some one in concealment take a shot at the hero. 


tables in the offices of county agents, I read others, 
and often get back copies free. There is not a breed 
of cattle, hogs, or sheep for which one or more maga- 
zines are not published. 

I see an item or read an interesting advertisement 
of some farmer-breeder in my territory. I write a 
letter, later drop in, usually with two-thirds of the 
story already secured by mail. Often I write two 
stories—one on the general farming operations, with 
the cattle or hogs down in the body of the story; 
another, written from the pedigreed breeders’ angle, 
for one of the breed publications. Many a time I’ve 
written a couple of letters and spent two hours at a 
farm and cashed in from $30 to $50. 

One time I found four Indiana neighbors, all with 
small herds of cattle of the same breed and breeding, 
using the same bulls, and cooperating as good neigh- 
bors should, even to joint advertising of their breed- 
ing stock. I liked the idea and got the facts. The 
article only ran to 400 words or so, but The Country 
Gentleman paid me $32 for it. And it was worth it. 


I had gone along in farm writing for years before 
it dawned upon me there were out-of-territory possi- 
bilities. Funny, but it came to me through reading a 
laundry journal. A chap named Church was writing 
Pacific Coast news for a New York publication. It 
was a little department of its own. Soon I got the 
idea across that if New England, Florida, or Western 
readers were curious about what cornbelt farm folk 
were thinking, the editors should ask me to do the 
writing. The discovery nets me a considerable sum 
each year. For example, The American Cattle Pro- 
ducer, Denver, is exclusively a ranch proposition. But 
ranchers sell calves to cornbelters. 


That's why you find my true-to-life reports each 
month in that Denver publication. 

After a man has written several hundred farm 
articles and finds himself interested, as I am, mostly 
in fine livestock and livestock not so fine, he will 
gravitate to the livestock yards. He will meet a lot 
of very successful farmers and feeders; it is easy then 
to arrange interviews. In time, he will learn more 
about markets and market forecasting than any live- 
stock farmer will ever know. He's ready then to 
write market articles. 

I've written many of them in my time and still do 
them—as for The Southern Stockman at Memphis. I 
attend a dozen livestock association consignment sales 
each year, see the cattle, get acquainted with the 
breeders. Then I can make all the interview appoint- 
ments I want. One sale last spring produced six in- 
terviews. The six interviews were all written in two 
days and netted me over $100. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


A 


MAY, 1945 


Information presented below has been 


obtained by querying the various syndicates in detail as 


to their requirements. 


Many wwadiesees as are supplied by staff writers or other regular sources; these ordinarily cannot be considered as markets. 


er syndicates will consider submitted free-lance material. 


erence is for features in series; however, 


news, photos, feature articles, short-stories, and serials may be sold individually to syndicates open to such material. 


The method of 


remuneration is indicated as far as available. Some material is purchased outright; more often the ar- 


rangement is on a basis of royalty or percentage. Occasional syndicates are dilatory and unreliable in handling submis- 
sions. The Author & Journalist, of course, can assume no responsibility fo the concerns here listed. Contributors are ad- 


vised to send query or SS letter — ng sa to be va 
return postage preferably 


Acme News Pictures, Inc., 461 8th Ave., New York. (Affil- 
iated with Sedens-Hlewerd Newspapers.) Considers news pic- 
tures from free-lances. $3 up, Acc. Affiliated with NEA. 

Adams, (George Mat ) Service, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York. Syndicates all of daily and continuing features; 
cartoons, comic strips. as regular sources. 

American News Features, Inc., 595 5th Ave., ey York. 
Comic strips, ieatere articles, second rights to serials. Per- 
centage basis. 

Aneta Features Service, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
(Affiliated with Netherland Indies News Agency). News fea- 
tures of interest to Netherlands. Own sources. 


Anglo News Service, 42 E. 50th St., New =e, Regular 


sources for news features, photographs, variety of columns and 
fiction. Mostly from regular sources. Royalties, 50%. Louise 
W. White, Mng. R 

AP Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. News, 


women’s sports features, comics, fiction (30 chap. serials, 1000 
words each), second rights. Rarely buys outside and only on 
query 
Associated — py 247 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affil- 

iated with North ewspaper Alliance, Bell Syndicate, and 
no News Features.) Not in market for free-lance 
materia 

Authenticated News, Times Bldg., New York. (Affiliated with 
Central Feature News.) Rotogravure feature pages only. Con- 
si exclusive, up-to-date photos, ve pictures. Outright pur- 
chase, varying rates. Stephen K. 

Authenticated News Service, Box "326, Hollywood, Calif. ie. 


tion picture, 2 rye programs and contests, free-lance. 


royalty. Query. 
Bartlett Service, 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. Business fea- 
tures and news, retail and service trades. Has_ good 


ings for exclusive correspondents in Denver, Dallas, Sport Wort 
aha, San Francisco, and other cities in West and South” 
west. Applicant requested to submit samples of work. Per- 
centage basis. “— A. Bartlett, Mng. Ed 
Bell Syndicate, 247 W. 43d St., New York. (Affiliated 
with pre d Ne wspapers.) Not accepting contributions 


for the duration 

Bressler Editorial Cartoons, 130 W. 42nd St., onl York. 
Daily editorial cartoons, usually staff prepared; occa~- 
= from free-lances. Payment on acceptance according to 
quality 


Cambridge Associates, Imc., 163 Newbury pt. Boston 16, 
Mass. Business and financial articles from regular sources. 

Cartoon Features, 119 W. 57th St., New York. Cartoons; 
comics; columns; pictorial statistics. Outright purchase, Pub. 
First and second rights. Free-lance men are regular sources. 
Submit only cartoons good for re K. E, Ettinger. 

Casey (Elizabeth) Cooking Homemaking Schools, 1466 
Midway Parkway, St. Paul 4, Ming Recipes, heusaneld” hints, 
beauty aids and child care articles, staff prepared. None 
purchased. 

Central Feature News Service, Times Bldg., New York. Buys 
exclusive news and human-interest, scientific pictures and illus- 
trated features; inventions, discoveries, oddities. Outright pur- 
chase, 30 days. 

Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, O. 
Spot news pictures; feature pictures: brief news feature stories 
with art. Subsidiary to King Features Syndicate. 

Central Press 80 King St., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 
News and sport pictures and stories chiefly from regular 
sources. Pays $1.50 per photo, on acceptance. Hotson. 

Chapman, Wm. Gerard, 100 W. Monroe St., Chiacgo, Ill. Fic- 
tion by established writers—query first. 

Chicago Times Syndicate, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

egular No_ fiction. Royalt » on contract. 
(Aifiliated with Daily Times.) Russ Stewart, Ed. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York. General features. Buys first rights to serials, short- 
stories (Blue Ribbon Fiction); feature articles, news features, 
scientific materials, columns, ‘cartoons, comic strips. Outright 
purchase. Payment on acceptance, 

Collyer’s News Bureau, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. Con- 
atere. sports features, photos. $5.00 a column, Acc. Teily Coll- 
yer, Gen. Mar. 


Columbia News Service, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. All fea- 


tures staff-written. Picture material wanted—news, semi-news, 
scence: Sin- 


legs, collegiate roto and collegiate series, 
tie aod per picture. Stanley 
1 


. before submitting manuscripts or art. 
envelopes. 


Connecticut News Association, 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. News features, market and financial reports, sta 
prepared or assigned to regular contributors. 

Consolidated News Features, Inc., 247 W. 43d St., New York. 
ie gn with North American Newspaper Alliance, Associ- 
ated Newspapers, Bell Syndicate.) Not in the market for dura- 
tion. Kathleen Caesar. 

Continental Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 326, Hollywood, 
Calif. Astrology a) kindred “wahioate. chiefly from regular 
sources but some free-lance. Query first. op West. 

Crutcher (Carlile) Syndicate, 300 W. Liberty St., Louisville 
2. Ky. Newspaper features, strips, columns, panels. Royalty 
basis. 

Crux News Service, 473 Grand Ave., Leonia, N. J. Historical 
and political features; considers ‘““‘The Unknown in History,” 
600 words. Outright purchase, current rates. 


Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, 
N. Y. Sports and sport features. Feature articles, sports news 
features and columns. First and second rights, serials and short 
stories, varied lengths. Staff and free-lance material. Pay- 
ment at varying rates on acceptance. 25c reading fee on 
all Mss. 

Dench Business Features, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. Need now is 
for any good post-war sets or series of advertising, selling 
and industrial production and distribution subjects of wide- 
spread appeal. 50-50 basis. Ernest A. Dench. 

Devil Dog Syndicate, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Uses 
both staff and free-lance material. Sports, motion picture plots, 
news, shorts, serials, news photos, cartoons, comic. strips, 
serials and short stories, first and second rights. Outright 
purchase on acceptance, varying rates; also royalty basis. 
Contributors must enclose 25c handling fee, and stamped en- 
velope for return. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., W., Montreal, 
Canada. Represents U. S. syndicates in Ca Handles limit- 
ed amount of material from Canada free-lances. 


Elliott Service Co., Inc., 217 E. 44th St., New York. Con- 

siders ictures, subjects; photos of auto acci- 

ts, fires, industrial and manufacturing plants, safety work, 

oy Buys outright for news photo display: oes not syndi- 
or 


cate resale. Material need not be exclusive. $2 up, pay- 
ment on acceptance. A. L. Lubatty. 
Exclusive Features te, 900 Statler Bldg., Boston, 


Syndica 
Regular and free-lance sources. Nutri- 


Mass. Fact stories. 
News features and photos. Per- 


tional research material. 
centage, by arrangement. 


ture News Service, 229 W. 43rd St., New York, (Attieted 
wall NY Y. Times.) Uses no outside material. John Van Bibber. 


Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Serves 
publishers, advertising agencies, with photos of nearly every- 
thing on earth excepting purely ephemeral pictures (hot news 
today, old stuff tomorrow). Buys everything offered that 
seems to have a profitable outlet. Real test is photog- 
raphy, plus subject matter with considerable audience. Pre- 
fers original negatives. No miniature film. Usual rates, $5 
up; prefers $10 quality. Will buy one or 1000 at a time. 


General Features Syaticom, Inc., 545 5th Ave, New York. 
Comics, jokes, news features, advertising ideas for syndication; 
odd true stories. Outright purchase or sogelty. 
written duplicate; keep original. Peter Van ein. 

Globe Photos, 536 5th Ave., New York 19. Interested_in sets 
of photographs in continuity form. No single shots. Features 
should average 10 to 30 otes. First rights. 50% royalties 
on gross sales, check and statement 20th of the month fol- 
lowing sales. L. M. Ufland, Mng. Ed. 


Hamilton Features Syndicate, 44 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Articles for veterans on business; columns and cartoons. First 
rights. Regular sources and free-lance. Royalty and cash on 
publication. Query first. 

Handy Filler Service, Russ Bidg., San Francisco, News and 
semi-news, all staff-written. 

Harris-Ewing Photo News Service, 17 z 42nd St., New York. 
News photos. Royalty basis. 


Haskin Service, 316 Eye St., NE, Weshiagwa, D. C. All ma- 
terial staff-written. 

Heath News 300 Nat’l Press Bidg., Washington, D 
C. Buying nothing > ae filling specific orders. 


Heinl News Service, California St., Washington, 
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Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., 
wood, Calif. Supplies newspapers, etc., in all 


except United States and Canada. Can use 


Holly- 
rts of world 
act adventure, 
illustrated interviews with prominent persons, news and feature 
photographs. 50-50 percentage. Jos. B. Polonsky, Mer. 


Holmes Feature Servi 
Mostly regular sources; 
and general feature articles, news features, news photos. Out- 
right go or 50% royalties. 

Features, 345 West 86th St., New York 24. 
Chiefy’ Sunda Sunday Section feature articles from regular 
staff. 


135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City, N 
ys some from free-lances. Scientific 


_ Independent Features Syndicate, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Features, news, news photos, from regular sources. Varying 
rates, outright purchase on acceptance, or percentage basis. 

Independent Press Service, 48 W. 48th St., New York 19. 
(Affiliated with TYP News Syndicate). Feature articles, news 
features and pictures; cartoons and Information 
lacking regarding payment. Query. 

Intercity News Service, 103 Park Ave., 
ture articles; news features and pictures; columns. 
regular sources. 

International Labor News Service. 509 Carpenters Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Labor news, feature articles from regular 
sources. 

_ International Religious News Service, Rushsylvania, O. Re- 
ligious se features, from regular sources. No MSS wanted 
at present. 


_ Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 106 E. 41st St., New_York 17. 
Staff columnists; buys occasional feature articles of Jewish in- 
terest, 1000-2000 words. Ic, Acc. Smolar. 

Jordan Syndicate, 1210 G. St., NW., Washington, D. C. Con- 
siders feature photos for magazines and roto sections. Query on 
natural color photos. $3 up, or 50-50 royalties. 


Keystone Press Features Service, Ltd., 2 W. 46th St., New 
York rt , Syndicates comics and news photos only for duration. 
Percentage basis. Wm. Spilo, Mng. Ed. 


Keystone al Co., 219 E. 44th St., New York. Material 70% 
r 


columns. 


New York 17. Fea- 
Largely 


staff- Considers good quality photos, geographic, 
scenic, children, home scenes, farm scenes, etc.; common 
life Outright purchase or 50-50 percentage 
basis. Loon. 
Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East 
Consi articles of interest to retailers generally in series 
(2 to 12). 800-1500 words each. Royalties. 
K Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
Considers first or second rights to serials, first rights to short 


stories; feature articles, news features, scientific and specialized 
material, work of columnists, comic art, cartoons, crossword 
puzzles. Payment on percentage basis. 


Ledger Syndicate, 205-07 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia. General 
syndicate; columns, women’s articles, comics, o serials at 
present. ‘‘Some free-lance when in market.’’ Royalty basis. 
Comic strips. 50% royalties, 


(Frank Jay) Syndicate, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Feature articles; news features; columns; cartoons; 
comic strips. Regular sources. Generally 50-50 percentage. 
Matz Feature Syndicate, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. Scien- 
tific subjects, screen, aviation articles, news pictures, comic 
strips. Usual rates, Pub. Ralph S. Matz. (Slow reports.) 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New he is Buys 
ee to short-shorts, 900-1000 words. $5, Pub. A. P. Waldo, 


Inc., 60 E 


comic strips. Royalty basis. No set rate. 
Metropolitan News Service, 83 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. News and features from regular sources. 
Milians Newspaper Service, 1775 Davidson Ave., Bronx, N. 
Y. Editorial cartoons, sports cartoons, and a comic; also, 
poems, contributed by sta 
Miller Newspaper Syndicate, 1 1717. So. Layton Blvd., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Feature articles of American national interest to av- 
erage newspaper feature readers, 1000-2000. 50-50 royalty, usu- 
ally averaging 2 cents a word. $ not want fiction; stocked 
up on cartoons till after the war. 
Moore Service, Box 178, North Selon. Ind. Technical trades 
reports, all specially gathered and analyzed. 
Movietone News, 460 W. 54th St., New York. News pictures 
and news photos, some purchased from free-lance contributors. 
Outright purchase, $5 and up, Acc. 


National Newspaper Service, Inc., 326 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago. Will consider continuing features that can be tun daily 
year after year; humor preferred. lumns, Comic strips. Per- 
centage basis. 


NEA Service, 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. | Pictures, 


articles, comics, and columns; staff written and free-lance. 
Flat rates, peal purchase, Acc. 
Newspaper Boys of » 222 E. Ohio St., Indian- 


publication. 


peers Features, 308-10 Wm. Oliver Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular sources; not in the market for outside work. J. C. 


Wilson. 

Newspaper Sports Service, 15 Park Row, New York 7. Sport 
news and sports features; also motion picture plots. Regular 
and free-lance. Cartoons. Serials, short gg ont 
shorts, first and second rights. Outright a Charges 
reading fee of 50c on each Ms. submitt 

News Story Worldwide, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
An active market for new a inal feature ma’ 
newspaper publication, to 750 words, with preference ideas 


of 200 to 300 nee Ho. limits on subject-matter. No comic 
stripe, purchase or royalty. 
Herbert Moore, on Stewart, 

New York heene-Tyeeen Syndicate, 230 W. 41st St., New 
York 18. Syndicates Herald-Tribune features; occasionally buys 
from free-lances. Columns, comics, 50-50 percentage basis. 
247 W. 43d St., New 


North American Newspaper 
York. News features by wire, some from free-lance contribu- 


tors. purchase, Pag 
Northwest Syndicate, 711 St. Helens Ave., Tacoma, 


and comic strips, on royalty basis. 


N. Y. Post Syndicate, 75 West Sst., New York. No free-lance 
material is purchased. 


Our Family Food, 468 Fourth Ave., New York. Good ma- 
terial, all staff-written. 

Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. News 
features, articles, columns and cartoons; second rights. Out- 
right purchase, Pu 

Overseas Press, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Feature 
articles and news pictures syndicated to U. S. and Canadian 

azines of national circulation, from 
po free-lance contributors; first and second rights. 


Pan American Press Service, 1210 G St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Photos and features lkely to interest Latin America, 
from regular and free-lance sources. Kodachromes. Royalty, 
50% of gross sales. 

Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press Syndicate, 1215-17 Park 
Row Bldg., New York. Religious service. 

Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New York. News and 
features, staff-written. Theodore Kaufman. 

Patterson, David S., 1500 3rd Ave., New Brighton, Pa. Edi- 
torials and paragraphs self-written. No market. 

Paul’s Photos, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
human interest 


sources 


Nature and 
photographs of pictorial value or advertising 


appeal; photos of new _ inventions, of children in various 
activities, children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of 
special occasions, such as Christmas; strange sights and cus- 


toms in foreign lands; pictures taken by members of our 
armed forces in the war. 1/3 commission. Also buys glossy 
prints, 5x7 or larger, at $1 and up per print, and Kodachromes. 

Phoenix Republic & Gazette S P. O. Box 1950, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Cartoons from own publications; no outside material. 

Pictorial Press—Pan America, 1658 Broadway, New York. 
Pictorial features, either outright purchase or 50% royalty. 6x8 
prints preferred. 

Pictorial Publishing Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York. Photos. 
short feature articles, 2000-4000. Picture series of nearly every 
type. S. A., English, Swiss outlets. Royalty percentage. 

Pix, Incorporated, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Highclass 
photos, mainly series and sequences, suitable for picture lay- 
outs in leading magazines and roto sections; kodachromes 
larger than mm. suitable for covers and full page shots. 
No spot news pictures. Largely from photographers under 
contract, but some free-lance. State if pictures have b 
published before. 50-50 royalty, once a month. Daniel. 

PM Syndicate, 164 Duane St., New York 13. (Affiliated with 
the Newspaper PM.) Comics, war maps, photos, news and 
_ articles. From PM’s pages and free-lance. Ind. rates, 


New York. Comic 
50% royalty. 
Press Photo Service, Wolverine Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Photos, 
A-1 technically and in respect to news value, from Michigan 
only. Outright purchase. $5 minimum. C. W. McGill, 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Considers 
cartoons, columns, comic strips. Royalties or percentage. Har- 
old H. Anderson, or E. P. Conley. 


Register & Tribune 


Alliance, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., 
strips, columns, news pictures for Europe only. 


Syndicate, Des Moines, la. First rights to 
serials, 36 chapters, 1200-1500 ne. each; comic strips. No 
single articles. Royalties. Henry P. Martin, Jr. 

Religious News Service, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. Daily 
foreign service covering major religious developments through- 
out the world; daily domestic service consisting of spot cov- 
erage of major activities of religious groups throughout the 
United States. Week in Religion, interpretative column_of 
the week’s most significant news. Features: cartoons, Re- 
ligious  Remarkables; Question Box; Inspirational Editorial; 
special articles releas from time to time, tieing up with 
daily news reports. lc, Pub. 

Russell Service, 254 Fern St., Hartford, Conn, Articles and 
columns on automobiles and motoring, all staff-prepared. 


Schostal Press Agency, The, 545 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Kodachromes and carbros for cover use, advertising, greeting 
cards and other purposes. Regular sources and free-lance 
photographers. 40% commission. Robert F. Schostal. 

Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. Cc 
Science feature articles, news photos. Considers some free- 
lance material. Payment on acceptance. lc a word average. 
Watson Davis. 


Sports Record Query Syndicate, Box 215, Long Beach, Calif. 
Sports page material from regular sources only. 

Standard Press Assn., 126 Dartmouth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Uses all types of syndicate material from free-lance writers. 
No information on rates. 


Star i Service, 80 King St., W., Toronto 1,  Qearion 

Canada. Syndi cate SS of the Toronto Star.) ‘All 

of ae with British or Canadian angle, chiefly from regular 

summpee. First rights to serials 30,000 words; short-stories, 
words; news se ~ and pictures. Avoid ericanisms. 

Hoyaltion 50%. F. P. Hotson. 


Box 587, Poland, Ohio. Don Summ 


Summer’s ummers, 
Trade magazine field. No new sources desired at present. 
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Swiftnews, Times Bldg., New York. Illustrated news features; 
scientific and candid camera series; micrographs; outstanding 
news features for rotogravure pages. Outright purchase, vary- 
ing rates. Stephen K. Swift. 

Syndicated Press Association, 156 Holiday Ave. N. E., At- 
lanta, Ga. Oddities; cartoons; considers 2nd rights on ‘small 
booklets. Mostly royalty. 

Thompson Service, 255 Senator PL, Clifton, Cincinnati, O. 
Features, cartoons, comic strips, scientific material. 50-50 com- 

Three Lions, 551 5th Ave., New York 17. News pictures and 
icture-stories from free-lance writers. Outright purchase or 

0-50 royalty. 

Trans-Canada News Service, 5019 Coalbrook Ave., Montreal, 
’. Q. Syndicates feature articles either in series or singly. 
Free-lance contributions welcome. Purchases outright, paying 
on pub.; or 50-50 royalty basis. i 


No photos invited without 
s Syndicate, 225 W. 


TYP. 
ated “Calvin's Newspaper Service.) 
photos, columns, syndicated articles. No 
Ted Yates, director. 


113th St., New York. (Affili- 
News, mats, features, 
free-lance material. 


United Features Syndicate, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St. New Boek. 
(Affiliated with United Press.) Considers love serials, occa- 
sionally romantic adventure or 36_ installments. 1200- 
1500 words each. Payment $150 each on-fiction material usu- 
ally from regular sources; considers distinctive ideas for con- 
tinuous features, columns, cartoons, comic strips, etc. No sep- 
arate features. Frances Rule, Fiction Ed. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Sth Ave., New York 
17. News agency covering business papers; inquire tr staff 
Outright purchase, percentage 65%-75%. M. S. Blu- 
menthal. 


Vitamin News Bureau, 900 Statler Bldg., Mass. 


Boston 16, 


Specialized material on vitamins, nutrition, public health, from 
regular and free-lance sources. News features, news pictures, 
columns, pertaining to vitamins. Percentage, by arrangement. 


Watkins Syndicate, Inc., 2738 Merwood Lane, Ardmore, Pa. 
Serials, first and second rights; comic strips; features by or 
about personages of international fame: 50-50. Query in ad- 


vance. 
Wide World Photos, Inc., 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


form. Outright purchase, 
153 Centre St., 


Woehrle — _ Service, New York. Local 
coverage in N. C. for out-of-town newspapers, from regu- 
lar sources. J. Woehrle. 


World Newsfeatures, Carle Bldg., 


Washington 4, D. 
Columns and cartoons, 


Cc. 
some from free-lancers. 50-50 basis. 


The following syndicates sepent that they are handling no 
iue-lete material: Dudgeon Feature Service, 1236 Maccabees 
Bldg., Mich.; Editor’s Press Service, 345 Madison 
Ave., New 17; Keyes Advertising Service, Peru, Ind. 
(Church Page); Miller Service, Ltd., 308-9 McKinnon Bldg., 
19 Melinda St., Toronto 1, Canada; National News Features 


Syndicate, 341 Madison Ave., New York 17; Penn. Features 
Syndicate, 2417 No. 15th St., Philadelphia 32; S C Syndicate, 
314 _N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Star Feature Syndicate, 


_Box 88, Alhambra, Calif. ; W. Orton Tewson Syndicate, 
162 St. York 20th Century News Syndicate, 
2723 Rimpau Angeles; Vanguard Features Syn- 
dicate, 7147 S. Cyril Ave., Chicago 49; Lloyd James Williams 
tt a? Syndicate, 990 S. Manhattan Place, Los Angeles 6; 


Ww Wells Syndicate, Drawer C, Leonia, N. J.; estern 
Newspaper Union, 210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 6; Roger 
Wood Institute, 172% S. 18th St., Columbus 5, Ohio; W World- 


over Press, Inc., Wilton, Conn.; National Weekly Newspaper 
Service, 210 S. Desplaines, Chicago 


POLIVOPE—IS A MONEY EARNER 
A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in round-trip service 
—and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers — saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes always fit their contents securely, and expand for 
book length scripts, or spread out for odd size cartoons. Price 
$1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles—Roundtrip 
or Combination Mail. 
A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 
Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
G. E. Powell, Envelopes, 2032 E. 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
was paid $135 for articles and stories in March. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open market. Write for terms—mention 
A. & J 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


x *« ® 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


x * 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In the pest three yeers | have sold some 3000- 
3500 stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now, I'm teaching it. 

* 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


WRITERS! DON’T! 


let lack of information and ideas keep you from pro- 
ducing selling scripts. We supply up-to-date material 
gathered from nation-wide sources—press clippings 
picked by writers for writers. Clippings contain in- 
formation for plots, articles, fillers, ideas for ete wong 
ing, marketing. Subscribe NOW. onthly service, 1 

year, $10.00. One month trial, $1.00 


WRITER’S PRESS SERVICE 


Box 21 A. dg. Salina, Kansas 


ox MIND ASLEEP? 


Copyrighted MIND-STIMULATOR awakens the Creative 
powers in your mind to THINK-UP new, Money-Making 
ideas; helps you FIND YOURSELF... the REAL YOU, 
your right Vocation, your Rich, Creative Ability and 
Money-Making Opportunities. Sth year. Individual help. 
Has helped thousands to ADVANCE YEARS IN MONTHS 


FINANCIALLY. Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS 
a yd DR. TIBOLT, 29B, 185 Godfrey Ave., Philadel- 
phia 20, Pa. 


HELP, NOT HOOEY! 


Ask for details on my collaborative-teaching, by 
which I help ny get clever plot ideas and write 
them into salable stories of all types. Reasonable 
rates for my prompt help (no unreasonable long 
waits) which has brought quicker success to many 
discouraged writers and will to you if you have talent 
and will work earnestly. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley, Dept A, New Ulm, Minn. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Short a, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised “typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handl 

Write for catalogue. 


Dept. J. 
Franklin, Ohio 


Agnes M. Reeve 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Invention and Research Magazine, 4 E. 39th St., 
Kansas City 2, Mo., a new monthly magazine cover- 
ing all fields of inventive science, is seeking illus- 
trated articles, 100 to 2000 words in length, on the 
latest developments in fields of science, mechanics, 
invention, discovery, and achievement. These may 
be popular or semi-technical for the layman, or tech- 
nical for the independent inventor and research 
engineer. are especially interested,’ writes L. 
A. Chapman, editor, “in articles covering develop- 
ment of new postwar items.” Another type of story 
sought is the “success story” showing how the in- 
dependent inventor or research engineer developed 
his idea and how he became established with reliable 
manufacturers or with a company of his own. A re- 
port on manuscripts is promised within two or three 
weeks, with payment at the rate of 1 cent to 10 
cents a word, on acceptance. Jokes pertaining to in- 
ventions will be paid for at $1 to $5 each, and 
photos, including captions, at $5 and up. 

Snips, 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago, a trade publica- 
tion covering the sheet metal, warm air heating, ven- 
tilation, and roofing contractors, pays 2 cents a word, 
up to 500 words, 1 cent a word thereafter (printed 
word count), for short features of the trade. Fea- 
tures seldom exceed 800 words, and preference is for 
very brief items, 100 to 300 words, with pictures, 
which are paid for at the rate of $2 for small snap- 
shots, $4 for larger photographs. E. C. Carter, edi - 
tor, will be glad to send a sample copy of the maga- 
zine to any writer seriously interested. 

The Beacon, 4934-36 York Road, Philadelphia 41, 
a weekly with a community circulation of 12,500, is 
contemplating use of a short-short story, or a serial, 
in each issue. Love or mystery stories will be con- 
sidered if they avoid controversial topics and are of a 
type to be enjoyed by middle-class families. Pay- 
ment will be made on acceptance at 1 cent to 114 
cents a word. Lewis Bokser, editor, makes the fol- 
lowing reservation, however: “On material we 
print, we reserve the right to offer it for reprint in 
any other weekly newspaper printed in Philadelphia 
without further compensation to the author. By-lines 
will be used. The author may resell the story to any 
other buyer after we have used it without any allow- 
ance to 

Sports Afield, 1212 Hodgson Bldg., Minneapolis, 
is now being edited by Ted Kesting, formerly an 
associate editor of Country Gentleman, who is in the 
market for well-illustrated hunting and fishing stories 
up to 2000 words. Payment varies from 1 cent to 2 
cents a word, sometimes on acceptance, sometimes on 
publication. 

This Month, 247 Park Ave., New York 17, a new 
pocket-size magazine designed to promote better 
understanding among the men and women of all 
nations and a greater knowledge of the problems that 
underlie their lives and ours, uses both original 
articles and reprints. Ada Siegel, is indefinite about 
rates paid. Ralph Pearl, West Coast representative 
covering the screen and radio field, is located at 1752 
N. Whitley Ave., Hollywood. 


iP a 
uf 
The Schostal Press Agency, 545 Sth Ave., New 


York 17, handles the work of photographers in var- 
ious parts of the country for sale to magazines for 
cover use, also for advertising, greeting cards, and 
other purposes. Only color photography—kodachromes 
and carbros—is handled. Commission is 40%, ac- 
cording to Robert F. Schostal. 


Pix, Inc., 2550 Park Ave., New York 17, is inter- 
ested in high-class photographs, mainly series and 
sequences, suitable for picture layouts in leading 
magazines and roto sections. ‘We are also inter- 
ested in kodachromes larger than 35 mm. suitable 
for covers and full-page shots,” writes Leon Daniel. 
‘No spot news, as we specialize in features and semi- 
news photographs. Most of our material comes from 
photographers under contract to Pix, but we also 
handle photographs by freelances. Photographs sent 
us should be unpublished pictures or if they were 
used before, we should know where. Pix pays 50% 
of all amounts received, whether photos are used 
in the United States or abroad. Payment is made 
once a month, after the customer pays Pix. All 
photographs which in our opinion have only small 
sales possibilities are returned immediately.” 


Tricolor, 1 East 57th St., New York 22, a monthly 
magazine edited by Bart Keith Winer, uses feature 
articles dealing with current problems and the current 
scene; biographies; “profiles”; criticism, paying on 
publication, “by worth of article—$75 to $200.” 
Preferred length is 2000 to 4000 words. Short stories 
(but no love stories), novelettes, and serials are used; 
also, photographs. No standard rate is paid for 
verse. Supplementary rights to material used are not 
released to the author, but are shared 50-50. 


Sir, 103 Park Ave., New York 17, has a new edi- 
tor—W. W. Scott—who is broadening the appeal of 
the magazine to include all human interest articles 
and short fiction, such as are found in digest maga- 
zines of general appeal. Rates are 2 cents a word, 
with fiction being paid for “according to worth.” 


THE OTHER WAY AROUND 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


If plot appears a trifle short, 
The anxious writer will resort 
To fancy adjectives, and pad 
Like mad. 


But if an editor demands 

He shorten it, he wrings his hands 
And cannot find an excess ‘but’ 
To cut. 
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DOUBLE wrirmc INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood Brief.” 
Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting vour 
writing talent wholly to soundly plotted, character 
motivated, action —e STORIES THAT SELL. 

A “Sherwood B ’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundiy plotted narrative, 
exciting descriptions, natural conversation, correct 
lingo, trade names, and sparkling action incidents— 
all written expressiy for you. From this Brief you 
write your own story in your own words—the quick, 
easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.”’ One client 
sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a 


ek. 
SEND $10.00 TODAY FOR A BRICF 
Specify—Western, Detective, Adventure, Love. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio Artist, Lecturer 
2701% Willow Place South Gate, Calif. 


THE GHOSTERS: CRITICISM, 
REVISION 


Tho: we are helping report excellent results in 
understanding and sales. We modestly suggest that 
we can do for you what you probably cannot do for 
yourself. Why not try us, without risk? Report on 
one short story and two folios, The Plot Book and 
Short Feature’ writing, $1.00, you mention this 


j al. 
Writecraft, Box 202J Chicago Heights, Ill. 


FLASH! FLASH! 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its”’ 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for rew writers. 

The Plot Genie “Romance Without Melodrama’’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery”’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it’’ plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 


Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


The price of ‘“‘Romance Without Melodrama’’ and ‘‘De- 
tective-Mystery’”’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our Catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 300, 8749 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


NON- WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


23 Green Street 
18 


Sidney J. Burgoyne & Sons, Allegheny Avenue at 
22nd St., Philadelphia 32, is, in ordinary times, in the 
market for ideas pertaining to greeting cards, as well 
as verses. “It so happens now, however,” Mr. Bur- 
goyne writes, ‘‘that with the various restrictions we 
are confronted with, we have sufficient material to 
take care of our requirements, because our lines have 
been cut down considerably. We have no set price 
for any of this material; it varies with the individual. 
What we are particularly interested in is material 
pertaining to Christmas greeting cards.” 


Woman's World, 489 Sth Ave., New York, was a 
quick casualty. Offices are closed, and superinten- 
dent of the building has no information as to where- 
abouts of the magazine personnel. 


Smiles, 215 4th Ave., New York, is a new maga- 
zine, using short humor and gags to 1500 words. 
Ted Hecker is editor. 


Complaints continue to come in that The American 
Family, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, holds manu- 
scripts overlong, and neglects to reply to letters of 
inquiry. 

The address of David Dubow, who is reported to 
have bought up the rights of The War Doctor, form- 
erly at 41 E. 42nd St., New York, is 860 E. 13th St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Wage Earner, 27 School St., Boston, Mass., 
offering 1 cent to 3 cents a word for exclusive aus 
giving sidelights of cooperation between labor and 
management to the benefit of all concerned. Articles 
on planning, reconversion, and marketing, are also 
sought. Pictures used to illustrate are paid for at 
$1 each. Editor is Arthur L. Meyerhoff. 


The Canadian Writer & Editor, published by the 
Sentinel Publishing Co., 1117 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Canada, is scheduled to make its appear- 
ance early in May. It is to be a monthly magazine 
devoted to covering the newspaper, editorial and 
general writing field in Canada. Articles of average 
length will be used pertaining to any of the above 
fields. Rates will be 14 cent a word. J. Cooke is 
associate editor. 


Religious News Service, 381 4th Ave., New York 
16, Louis Minsky, managing editor, has openings for 
correspondents in various cities of the country. “We 
require coverage of major religious developments and 
pay for material used at a minimum rate of 1 cent a 
word. A check is mailed at the end of each month 
for contributions during that month,” writes Mr. 
Minsky 

Candy Merchandising, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, a quarterly trade publication edited by Edgar 
P. Mercer, reports that it is overstocked and not in 
the market for material. 

Mary Lou Clements, Greeting Card Division of the 
Stanley Manufacturing Co., informs that the address 
for freelance contributions is 804 E. Monument 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio, instead of 108 Queens Blvd., 
Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y., as listed in our February 
Greeting Card List. 

Turf & Sport Digest, published by the Montee 
Publishing Co., Baltimore 12, Md., is a monthly 
edited by Edgar G. Horn. “We are interested in 
material covering running-horse racing only, and we 
are never out of the market for fiction,” states Mr. 
Horn. Articles and fiction both should be from 
2000 to 5000 words; serials should contain three in- 
stallments of from 3000 to 4000 words each. Pay- 
ment is made on publication at 1 cent a word, $3 
for each photo used with articles. 
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FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 
1050 Amsterdan Avenue, New York 25, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 
25 Years Experience 
Short Stories a Specialty 
Reading fee 
Short Stories of 4,000 words and under, One Dollar 
with return postage. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

for 1945 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes, $25: “Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
Seaees ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929: 25c a copy: $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest Win- 
ners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash in 
on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,”’ filled with 
Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning En- 


tries. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Typing @ Revision © Verse Criticism 
“Your beautifully done.” 

Careful 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 

rangement of ineffective phrasing; correction of gram- 

matical errors, unintentional repetition. — punctu- 


ation and unclimactic para 
Both, 75c. Verse: typing, 


One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-3 Spring Street 


ie: cism, 2c. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in ghosting novels, 

short stories, autobiographies, travelogues, articles and 

radio script. Now Motion Picture Studio representative for 

Nicholas Literary Agency to submit unpublished novel- 

— material. Please write for full re ge when 

app iy and enclose postage for answer. 5012 S. Van Ness 
Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif. Tel. Ax. 19386. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 26 YEARS 


We sell books, short steries, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts. Editing, revision, criti- 
cism. ghost writing. Jseginners welcomed. 
cialists in hard-to-seli/ manuscripts. Write 

complete information regarding our resultful 


service. ANITA DIAMANT 
WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York Oity 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


WANT HELP IN A HURRY? 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 
MONTHLY $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poe- 
try. $1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. N. H. Writers’ Colony. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)__-_- 
2—WRITERS: HELP (Formulas) 00 
3—WRITERS: LET'S (Plots for everything) __-! 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELLY (Tricks of the trade) 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, 


THOUSANDS OF FILLERS & ARTICLES! 
I’ve written them, for years. My Mss. have been pub- 
lished in CORONET, SAT. EVE. POST, LIBERTY, and 
OTHER NATIONAL-INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINES. 
My sincere desire is to help you do likewise. Detailed 
Instructions, Free Magazine Sources, Plus Hundreds 
of Paying Markets, $1.00! 

HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, SPRING VALLEY 2, N. Y. 


THE WRITER’S KIT...$2.25 postpaid 


(Beyond 4th postal zone—cost is $2.50) 


200 Bond Sheets—8¥%x1li 25 Outgoing Envelopes 

Ca: Second Sheets 25 Incoming Envelopes 
10 Mss. Covers—Blue 1 Typewriter Ribbon 
10 Sheets—Carbon Paper —red and black 


THE WRITER’S KIT 
Dept. AJ 
9753 Chenlot Ave. Detroit 4, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


for my latest price list before 

or 4 line name, address stickers, 25c. 25 Syxti 
and 125 envelopes, ted 3 
same copy on both, $1 to checks. 


1.50. Add 
Books bought, sold; rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


pon for free MS. report. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Writers’ Supplies Since 1935 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook 
($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT WOOD ANSON. 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 

Our courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real 

For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 

The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 


Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


DON’T MISS ANY ISSUES OF 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST! 


If You Are Not On the Subscription List, Send 
in the Coupon below—NOW! 


The Author & Journalist 

P. O. Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

Please enter my subscription to THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST. | enclose payment as checked: 


O 1 Year—$2. 
O 2 Years—$3. 


AM, 1430 S. Penn Sq., Philadelphia 2, a “daily 
newsmag,” is seeking correspondents in the capitals 
and all other important cities of all states in the 
country, to assure a comprehensive -picture of Amer- 
ica on the home front. The paper aims at ‘‘nation- 
wide coverage of business from pawn-broking to 
steel, from brewing to advertising.” No business, 
it is claimed, will be too small for editorial atten- 
tion. Business will be dramatized by feature stories, 
biographical sketches, pictures, and an_ attractive 
makeup that, according to the publisher, Jacob A. 
Lazar, who publishes, also, Tap « Tavern, well- 
established weekly liquor tabloid, promises to be 
something unique in American journalism. 

Clark R. Gilbert, Superintendent of Kensington 
Public Schools, Kensington, Kansas, is seeking patri- 
otic material of all kinds, with emphasis on that 
which has been successfully used in schools from the 
first grade through college. “I especially want Flag 
Ceremonies used for special occasions, assemblies, and 
even stories of daily Flag Raising Ceremonies,’’ 
writes Mr. Gilbert. ‘‘Pictures are also desired, if of 
first-class quality. Nominal rates will be paid for 
material; better rates for pictures. Allow six weeks 
for a report.” 


World, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18, edited by 


Lionel White, has suspended publication “due to | 


conditions beyond our control.” 


The J. T. Murphy Co., 409 W. Rockland St., 
Philadelphia 20, has dropped most of its lines of 
greeting cards, concentrating chiefly now on engraved 
Christmas cards, and such formal cards as mass cards, 
place cards, sympathy acknowledgments, etc. No 
verses, sentiments, or ideas are being purchased. 


© 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Mark Twain Association is again holding its 
international Mark Twain Quotation Contest for the 
ten quotations, not exceeding 300 words, the con- 
testant considers as Mark Twain's most valuable 
statements. Each quotation must be followed by 
name of the book, chapter, and page from which 
it was taken. The contest closes October 1, 1945. 
Awards will be made on the following December 
2nd. Send all entires to Mrs. Ida Benfrey Judd, 
410 Central Park West, New York. 

Prentice-Hall and The Sewanee Review announce 
the John Peale Bishop Literary Prize Contest “‘to 
encourage excellence in the literary forms in which 
John Peale Bishop (1892-1944) achieved a fine 
distinction: the poem, the essay, the short story.” 
Awards are as follows: A prize of $200 to the 
author of the best essay treating a Southern topic, 
under 10,000 words, open to writers from any re- 
gion of the United States; a prize of $200 to the 
author of the best piece of short fiction, under 25,000 
words, written by a Southerner; and a prize of $100 
to the author of the best poem, under 300 lines, 
written by a Southerner. In addition, $1000 as ad- 
vance against royalties will be paid to contributors 
to the John Peale Bishop Memorial Volume if suf- 
ficient material meeting the standard of the editor 
of The Sewanee Review should be available for such 
a book. Contest opened April 1, 1945, will close 
September 15, 1945. Judges are Allen Tate, editor 
of The Sewanee Review, and Gorham Munson, trade 
book editor of Prentice-Hall. Mr. Tate will be 
editor of the John Peale Bishop Memorial Volume. 
All manuscripts and correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Prentice-Hall- Sewanee Review Con- 
test, The Sewanee Review, Sewanee, Tenn. Entry 
forms should be obtained. 
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LITERARY HELP... 
FROM A SELLING WRITER 


When you need literary assistance, you can get it only from a writer. For 15 years | have 
made a living from the pen, and during the past five years | have sold every manuscript | have 
written. Today, my writings appear regularly in popular magazines, and | have had published 
two well-known books. 


Yet, | am no purveyor of magic. | promise success to you only by the road | have traveled; 
that of common sense, hard work and a knowledge of writing fundamentals. It is the only 
formula that has ever worked or ever will. 


My help is strictly individual, designed to make your manuscript seli. BOOKS are my 
specialty. Have you a book, or any manuscript that isn’t salable, but can be made salable? 
Then, write me a letter today and give me the whole story about your work. I'll answer at 
once and tell you how | can make your manuscript SELL. 


Be sure to read my textbooks, Writing the Magazine Article and Let’s 
Write About You, which may be ordered from this magazine. 


CHARLES CARSON 


Literary Consultant 
601 So. Vermont Ave. 


“Mr. Charles Carson is well known to me 


as a writer of skill and insight, with a well Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
deserved success to his credit in many fields Telephone FAirfax 1363 
of writing.’—Jack Woodford Personal consultations by arrangement only 


You Can LEARN TO WRITE FOR THE RADIO 


Be a Professional Radio Playwright 


The field for radio writers is expanding every day, so prepare yourself NOW for this ‘‘wide 
open market.” 


Whether you are a professional writer or an amateur, our home-study correspondence course 
will teach you how to write every type of program on the air—it is full and complete. 


WRITE TO SELL 


If you like to write, or if you have ideas that you would like put into radio scripts, let us teach 
you how to make them into SALABLE MATERIAL. 


Each student receives personal Because of the methods we use in teaching, our Institute 
supervision: becomes as close to you as your nearest mail box. 


The need for radio writers is urgent. Write TODAY for 
CORRECTION OF ALL ASSIGNMENTS complete information on THE COURSE THAT REALLY 


TEACHES. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVED WORK | RADIO £ 
INFORMAL, PERSONAL TALKS — Duc INSTITUTE 
to experience, we are able to detect | i <i 


from the student’s work, which types | STUDIO G @ RADIO CENTER/HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


of programs he shows the most talent 
for writing. | 


MARKETING SUGGESTIONS—We keep ! 
our students informed of all available | Signature 
markets. 


TQ Please send complete information. 
oO Please send free AIR TALENT TIMES. 
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“A MUST FOR WRITERS!” 


said the Boston Traveler about 


WRITING DETECTIVE 


and 


MYSTERY FICTION 


edited by A. S. Burack 


Reviewers are enthusiastic about 
this complete text on how to write de- 
tective and mystery fiction. Here are 
some of the things they have said: 

Not a dry-as-dust text-book but a breezy vol- 
ume in which 26 practitioners of the who-dunit- 
craft discuss their own technique or ruminate in 
more general terms upon fictional murder.” 

Toronto Daily Star. 

‘Here is a book for those with the urge to learn 
the fine points of mystery and detective story 
plotting and writing. ‘There are chapters on 
plotting, characterization, hee color, taboos, 
and rules of the game. . This book is definitely 
a must for writers. 

Boston Traveler. 

“This book is designed to fill the need for a 
comprehensive and practical text on the technique 
of writing mystery and detective fiction. Its 26 
chapters, by many of the w ell-known ‘whoduntt 
artists, present extensive guidance in that field.” 

Minne apolis Daily Times. 

"Backed by 26 authorities on the art of writing 
mystery fiction any person with an urge to turn 
out a detective story will get a lot of help from 
this book, including hints of what to avoid.’ 

Norfolk, Va., Ledger-Dis patch. 

This book docsn’t promise to turn you into 
a mystery story writer overnight. But whether 
you're writer or reader, you'll find it factual, fas- 
cinating, and fun. A Mast!” 

Chicago Daily News. 

If you write mystery stories, Or want to w rite 
them, you can hardly pass up this volume. If you 
read them, as who does not , you will enjoy 
meeting some of your favorite authors while they 
are talking shop.” 
New York Post. 
The 26 contributors are: 

Dorothy L. Sayers. Q. Patrick, Elliot Paul, 
George Harmon Coxe, Howard Haycraft, Kurt 
Steel, Todd Downing, Dorothy B. Hughes, Craig 
Rice. Cleve F. Adams, S. S$. Van Dine, Valentine 
Williams, Richard Julius Long, Lee 
Wright, A. A. Fair, Van Wyck Mason, Cortland 
Fitzsimmons, Ogden Nash, Zelda Popkin, Trent- 
well Mason White, Clyde B. Clason, Frederick C. 
Davis, Guiles Davenport, Dana Lyon, M. Scott 


Michel. 
237 pp. — $2.75 


At all bookstores or order today from 


THE WRITER, INC. 


THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Please send me postpaid. copies of WRITING 
DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY > FICTION @ $2.75 a 


copy, for which I enclose_ -iilsihaaisainaninasininenes 
Send copies OD. 

Address... 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 


We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words: over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 


One Dollar Starts You 


On the road 10 


A WRITING CAREER 


Wou'd you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuabie Magazine 
Institute course in writing, without further obligation? 
Of course, you would. But you may say, ‘“‘That sim- 
isn’t possible.’ 

tl, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
you right now with this absolutely unique ‘dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing stories, articles, 
and sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get the first two writing assignments so 
that you may see exactly what sort of work the course 
offers, plus a self-examination quiz and reading and 
home practice suggestions that you can use at once to 
improve your written expression. This is material you 
simply can’t duplicate elsewhere, worth many times the 
price you will pay. 

ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This is an 
experimental offer which may have to be withdrawn at any 
time. We helieve that so many will want to go on with the 
course after seeing it that we can afford this unusual plan. 
Whether you decide to go on with the course or not, how- 
ever, the material we send is yours to keep without further 
obligation. Simply fill out the coupon and mail with a 
dollar, today. 

The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 454C, 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

I enclose one dollar for sample writing course material 
with the understanding I am under no further obligation. 


(Correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


DCES THE MAIL MAN pass you by? Do you 
crave friendly, romantic correspondence with 
congenial, interesting people? Send description, 
hobbies, etc. Membership, $1.00. Tally-Ho, 52 
N. Ritter Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. Folio 
shows hcw. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 2023, Chicago Heights, 

PLOTS, 75c. Walter Hudnell, Spray, N. C. 

THE GREETING CARD WRITER—magazine for 
greeting card writers. Articles, advice, market 
news. 15c. L. W. Kiley, Fourteen Mile, Birm- 
ingham, Michigan. 

BOOXLET HELPS FIND bargain Ozark lands, 
opportunities—Arkansas. Missouri. Dollar, re- 
fundch’e. Prrticulers free. Writing country. 
American Information Service, 2429 University 
Avenues, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 

SHORT-SHORTS fcr sale. $1.00 per script. 
strom, 5012 Drexel, Chicago 15, T11. 

RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hn- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home! No solicit- 
ing, no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, 
enjoyable pastime. Details, 25c (refundable). 
Laura Dickson, 233-RA Main Bldg., Lander Col- 
lege, Greenwood, S. C. 

CLASSIFIED PLOTS with titles, synopses, char- 
acter delineation. No duplications. $1.00 each. 
Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Ala. 

SHORT FEATURES sell quickly. Where to get. 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, 
Box 202J, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

POETS: 100 current, authentic markets, with spe- 


Berg- 


cifications, 50c. Herrick, Riverview Street, 
Essex, Conn. 
“525 MONEYMAKING Home Business Opportuni- 


ties,” 25c.! Abramowitz, 1306 Hoe, Bronx 59, 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 19, NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE- 
NEWER, year’s supply, 50c; double strength, 
$1.00. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

WRITERS! Turn everyday experiences into cash. 
Earn $1 to $200 selling anecdotes, embarrassing 
moments. children’s sayings, jokes, etc. Market 
list and instructions $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes 
Street, Arlington, Virginia. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

YOU WANT 1,001 CHECKS? “1,001 Ideas For 
Camera Journalists” offers you t*at amazing 
opportunity and tells how to TAKE and SELL 
photographs to newspapers, magazines, and ad- 
vertisers UP TO $50! Price, only $1.98. Frank 
Dickson, 808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


DISCOURAGED WRITERS! Dime brings “Easiest 
Way to Start Selling,” with markets. Also, 25c 
each, 5 for $1—Formula and Markets for: 
Short-Shorts; ; Juveniles; Detective-Mystery ; 
Syndicates; Love; Western; Adventure. SAM- 
PLE WRITER’S FRIEND FREE WITH 
— Will Heideman, Dept. A, New Ulm, 

nn. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a ne ‘per 
bs service, Details, 25c. Frank 2, 
abeth St., Anderson, C. 
$25.00 POR SHORT STORY! Yours? $25.00 for 
a sonnet-sequence! Yours? $1.00-$10.00 for a 
poem! Yours? Articles, quizzes, cartoons, es- 
says, etc. wanted. Contribute NOTHING until 
you READ the magazine. 35c <a $2.00 yr. 
None free. EMBERS, Batavia, N. 
“SEX-MARRIAGE GUIDE,” 50c. oth Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 
DOES YOUR HANDWRITING show literary abil- 
ity? Complete graphological analysis of your 
personality and talents, $1. Prompt service. 
Grapho!logist, 3545 E. State, Long Beach 4, Calif. 


New 
WRITERS 


NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines and 


books. Splendid oppurtunity to ‘‘break into” fasci- 
nating writing field. May bring you 

$5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write tod 

for FREE details. Postcard wi 

do. NO OBLIGATION. D ETAI LS 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
210—J8 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


@ WHAT PRICE GUIDANCE? 


For more than twenty-five years, writers have come 
to me for guidance and training. and today the num- 
ber of my successful clients is legion. They are the 
beginners of yesterday who realized that nothing less 
than the best help obtainable could lead them to their 
goal. 

The story markets are booming. and with the return 
of peace there will be an even greater demand for 
material But then, as now, it will be a market of 
stories, not a story market. You can't sit tight and 
expect your stories, all stories, to be carried along 
with the tide. Stories will still be bought only if they 
are good, and writers will still become successful only if 
they have learned all the tricks of their trade. You 
will need then, as you need now, skilled and sym- 
pathetic guidance to avoid the pitfalls and guard 
against wasting time and effort in writing stories 
which, perhaps because of a single flaw which might 
easily be remedied, persist in bouncing back at you. 

This letter, just received by me, illustrates the 
above: 

“More than ten years ago, you criticized one of my 
stories and told me I could write. Since then, I have 
sold stories, features, and articles to a_slew of maga- 
zines, including Adventure, Argosy, Coronet, Maga- 
zine Digest, The Woman, This Week, virtually all the 
Westerns, and even had a reprint in The Reader’s Di- 
gest. I just want to say thank you for those early 
tips.”’ 

The name of this client—and you will agree he’s 
versatile, to say the least—is yours on equest, as are 
the names of as many others, now successful, as you 
wish. As one of them wrote me: “It is inconceiv- 
able to me that any writer having your help should 
not be hundreds of dollars better off than he who 
tries to ‘go it alone.’ ”’ 

If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you want 
to learn what makes stories click, send for my 44-page 
booklet. ‘“‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE,” which is FREE FOR THE ASKING. It gives 
my credentials, both as an author and a literarv critic. 
tells something of my success as a builder of literary 
eareers for over twenty-five years, and contains vital 
information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to 
protect your pocket-book 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALE 
SERVICE. and the PROFESSIONAL COLL ABORA. 
TION SERVICE, which you should investigate if you 
really want to learn the “tricks of the trade’’ so 
necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing yey 
to Sell’’ ($2.50): ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’? ($3.00 
“Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of 


Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
Topanga 2, California 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919’ 


A SENSATION 


wherever 


English 


Is Read 
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WRITING FOR A LIVING 


WITH FOREWORD BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


By Richard Tooker 


who wrote the classic novel of man's last Eden in America, ‘The Day of the Brown Horde,” lately featured by popu. 
lar demand in Famous Fantastic Mysteries with Arthur Machen and Lord Dunsany. Formerly on the editorial staft o 


Fawcett'’s magazine group. 


articles. 


Dedicated to the returning fighting personnel, one of 
“All Quiet on the Western Front” of 
this war, Tooker’s book covers all those situations conven- book contains 45,000 words 
iently detoured in most writer's books and books about 
The pitfalls he discovered and survived live for 
immortal trials in 
But there is no old-fashioned side-stepping of 
the sex angle; this modern St. Augustine calls a spade a 
spade with an honesty of which William E. Harris says in 
“another writer has made a_reputation for fully refunded if after five days examination, you are no 
You can really well pleased with this DIFFERENT writer’s book. 


whom will write the 


writing. 


the reader like Bunyan’'s 


Progress.”' 


his Rewrite, 
being ‘frank,’ 
learn from him!”’ 


READER 
REACTIONS: 


Jack Woodford (lez 
writer's writer): Fo 
a pagan like me to 
WRITING FOR A LIVING 
is like getting absolution 
too late to float the 
spiritual frigate. Had 
read it twenty years ago 
I might have been the 
Charles Dickens of Amer- 
ican letters. Richard 
Tooker heads into one of 
the greatest achievements 
a writer can hope for—a 
new png for the guys 
who don't believe a 
thing!”’ 


Rev. Frank J. Ewart 
(well-known West Coast 
evangelist and author of 
religious works I 
was delighted ond fascin- 
ated with its contents. It 
is decidedly different, and 
because of its unique- 
ness, deserves all the good 
things that people can 
say about it ise 


Belle T. Oldham (see 
West Coast art gallery 
listings): “* . Vivid, vib- 
rant, as well as instruc- 
tive. . . Don't be sgur- 
prised if this catches on 
better than 


but Tooker really is 


Living’’ 
CLEAR print 


“Pilgrim's 


RICHARD TOOKER. c/o Publishers, 
Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dear Mr. Tooker: 
I want your Talent and Field Determination Analysis, 


together with my copy of WRITING FOR A LIVING. At- 
tached are several of my stories, or articles of various 


types and a letter outlining my experience and back- 
ground, stating what I like to read, what I know most 
about and my hobbies. (Sample chapters of novel may be 
a or included, or letter only if sufficiently de- 
ailed.) 

Tell me how much and what kind of talent you believe 
I have, and what fields I should write for, as well as 
where to find my markets, based on your case histories of 
the thousands of writers you have helped by correspond- 
ence 

Remittance for $3.98 is enclosed to cover the Analysis 
and the book. I understand that the book will be sent 
immediately, but that the Analysis will require more time, 
as it is a completely per‘onal report consisting of several 
typed pages, not a mer ‘‘filled in’’ form 


Name 


Address 


cized, making for easy back reference. 
readers are reporting that they read it twice during the 
and will refer to it as rock: 
bottom authority on the modern writing profession. Only 
$1.25 postpaid, if ordered separately. 


first days after receiving it, 


Author and co-author of more than a thousand successful books, magazine stories am 
Three of his ghosted books published in 1944. Two more scheduled this spring. 


Printed in war conservation format, 
packs big book value in a small package. The 

and 135 pages, in small bu 
Long, solid chapters with highlights itali- 


“Writing for i 
Again and agair 


Your money cheer: 


Charles ‘‘Chuck”’ Martiz 
(famous western story 
writer in his nationally 
SV ndicated column): 

“My friend and col- 
league, Richard Tooker 0: 
Phoenix, 


in his middle forties, witr 
thirty years experience 
in the WRITING RACK- 
ET. The book discusses 
phases of creative writing 
which have hitherto been 
labeled as DYNAMITE 
He tells what makes a 
Creative Writer CREATE 
with a masterly under- 
standing which has the 
writing craft applauding 
without gloves R 

ING FOR A LIVING is 
the kind of book_ that 
makes every FULL- 
TIME writer : with 
GUTS . say: ‘I wish 
I had written THAT 
book.’ It is a MUST for 
the Writer. or Aspiring 
writer, and I can’t make 
a decent review of the 
book for the READING 
of it. It has one very 
plain chapter on SEX, 
which should result in a 
ban by some of the Panty 
Waist Ladies on the 
fringes of writing, and 
which should result in it 
being a BEST SELLER 
More power to you, Dick 
Tooker of Phoenix. 


= 
book titled WRITING 
FOR A LIVING. Dick is 


